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KEPOBT OF THE COMMISSIONEE OF EDUCATION. 

Department of Education, 

Office of the Comuissionbr, 

San Juan, P. R., Auffust 10, 1911. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my annufil report for tbe fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911. 

The Htafistical tables presented cover the flacal year only, but, in accordance with 
cuatoni and the instructions of the Secretary of War, in the test are treated matters of 
educational interest to the date of the submittal of the report. 

In further conformity with euch instructione, I have the honor to present herewith 
a summary of Btatistics of public education in Porto Bico, following the definite ques- 
tions asked. 

Summary of »taH»tie» Jot the school year 1910-11. 

Ntmiber of different pupila actually enrolled in all schools, including 
special schools: 
White— 

Males 64, 675 

Females 45, 142 

Total 109,817 

Colored^ 

Males 20,812 

Females 14, 896 

Total 35,708 

White and colored — 

Males 86,487 

Females 60.038 

Total 145,525 

Number of different pupils enrolled during the year: 

(a) In secondary schools (normal and ^ricultural departments of 

the university, high and continuation schools) 1, 026 

(b) In common schools ; 128,463 

(e) lo special schools (night schools, kindergartens, and charitable 

and correctional mstitutions) 15, 528 

Averagedaily attendance tor the school year of 175 itoj^ (in night schools 

136 days) 103,102 

Average daily enrollment for the school year of 176 days Tin nk;ht sdiools 

136 days) 113,008 

Number of buildings in use for schools during the year (town, 163: rural, 

879) 1,042 

Estimated value of all insular school buildings' J759,414. 51 

Rental value of other buildings 167,977.72 

1 1bcladli^ antire expaidlture mode by the Insular govemiueDt under dlrectUin at tba department of 
education In connection with Uie acoiilsltion ol propenj and with the erection at school bnudliigg sbiM 
the eatabltolunfiiit of civil government. 

175 
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176 REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO. 

Number of different teachere employed in the common srhools at the end 
of the year: 
White- 
Males 772 

Females 675 

Total 1. 447 

Colored- 
Males 114 

Females 104 

Total 218 

White and colored — 

Males 886 

Females 779 

Total 1,665 

Number of ditTerent teachers employed in secondary schools at the end of 

the year' '. 72 

Number of different teachers employed ia special achoola at the end of 

the year' 255 

Monthly salary of teachers as fixed by law during the year 1909-10: 
Rural teachers- 
First class $40 

Second class $35 

Third class $30 

Graded teachers — 

First class $55 

Second class $50 

Third class $45 

Enghsh graded teaehera— 

First class $60 

Second class $55 

Third class $50 

Principal teachers- 
First class $80 

Second class $75 

Third class : $70 

Teachers of English and special-work teachers $75 

Continuation teachers $83, 33 

To which amounts were added allowances for house rent as follows; 

Rural teachers Not lees than $3 nor more than $8 

Graded teachers Not less than $7 nor more ihan $15 

English craded and principal teachers Not less than $10 nor more than $15 

Total expenditures for school purposes, 1910-11: 

By Insular Government $878,635.00 

By local government $403, 691. 57 

It has been the aim of (he department of education, during the four years of my 
incumbency as commissioner, to accomplish the following results: 

Pint, To provide instruction in the branchee comprising a common-school educa- 
tion to all the children of school age in the island, this instruction to be both in Eng- 
lirti and in SpanWi. 

Second. To provide facilities tor instruction in agriculture to the lai^est possihle 
Dumber of the pupils of suitable age. 

Third, To introduce the subjects of manual training and domestic science into 
all the high and graded schools, 

iSjurth. To eetoblish secondary schools at a sufficient number of points throughout 
the island l* meet the needs of the people. 
Fifth. To establish trade schools throughout the island. 

The foregoing aims have been realized to a vajying degree, yet a reasonable degree 
of prf^rees hasbeen made in each. 
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The average daily attendauce, perhaps the more vital oi all general bcIiooIs alatis- 
tica, for the school year 1906-7, the year preceding the first of my term of office, waa 
44,218. As shown Dy the table f^iven above, it was for the past year 103,102, or an 
increase of 133 per cent. This increase in common-school attendance during the 
last four years seems all the more striking from a comparison of the actual daily 
attendance with the schools at the beginning of the American occupation and at the 
end of (lie first nine years, i. e., in the school year 1906-7. 

At the former date mentioned the attendance was 18,243; at the latter, as has 
been stat«d, it waa 44,218, giving an increase for the nine years, roughly, of 26,000. 
During the last four years the actual numerical increase has been nearly SO, 000, or 
more than double that of the preceding nine years. Of the 103,000 in daily attend- 
ance—the total enrollment for the paat year was 145,525— at least 100,000 are in 
Sadea below the high schools and are doing work essential to good citizenship in any 
nd which boasts of a democratic form of government. 

For reasons which have been hard to overcome and which have largely to do with 
legislative apptopriation, progress during the past quadrennium in the extension of 
agricultural education has been less marked. An attempt to aecure adequate appro- 
priations for the establiahment of a system of elementary agricultural schools through- 
out the island failed. At uresent, however, the more than 80,000 pupila enrolled in 
tbe rural schools of the island are receiving instruction in nature study, which is 
essentially elementary agriculture, carried on in connection with the school gardens 
which form a common adjunct to the rural schools. In addition to this, nearly 2,000 
pupils, mostly in the graded schools, are receiving definite instri.ciion in scientific 
agriculture under the tutelage of special teachers. For the coming school year a 
lai^er number of instructors in agriculture has been provided in the budget, 4nd at 
least double the present number of pupils receivu^ special instruction in die sub- 
ject can be provided for. As properly qualified teachers can be secured, provision 
for agricultural instruction should be made in each municipality of the island. 

At the time of my arrival on the island, four years ago, no provision whatsoever waa 
made for any form of manual instruction in any of the public schools of the island. 
A system of trade schools situated in the larger cities had been in existence, but the 
Insular Legislature failed to appropriate tor tlieir future support and they were sup- 
pressed with the school year 1906-7. All attempts on my part to secure special 
appropriation for the establishment of manual instruction have failed, and what has 
been accomplished has been brought about through the use of the general funds of 
the department. In this way some form of nianuifl instruction has been provided in 
nine municipalities of the island. Althouijh for the coming year the number will be 
increased to 20, even this provision is entirely inadequate. The public-school sys- 
tem of Porto Rico can never become what it should until agricultural and manual 
instruction are given the proper emphasis. 

In no other phase of educational work has development been so rapid during recent 
years as in that of secondary instruction . For the school year 1906-7 there were enrolled 
m the secondary schools of^ the island 316 piipils; for the paat year 1,144, or an increase 
of 262 per cent. 

In each of the 15 such schools some form of manual instruction will for the coming 
school year be offered, and in a large majority of the schools courses in both woocf- 
workinc and domestic economy will be given. Those secondary schools which offer 
the full four-year course send (heir graduates on certificates to many of the beet 
colleges and universities in the United States. 

The establishment of trade schools under the auspices of (he department of educa- 
tion is something for the future, though I hope for the immediate future. The 
Porto Rican people are as a class skillful and adept in (he constructive arts, and the 
island is in need of skilled citizens and mechanics. It is possible that through placinjg 
the College of Mechanic Arts of the University of Porto Rico on a proper oasis this 
need can be partially taken care of. However, it is my belief that the legislature 
should make at the earliest possible moment adequate provision for the establish- 
ment of a system of trade schools under the department of education. 

In closing this letter of transmittal, I wish to express my aincereat appreciation of 
the valiant services rendered the cause of education in tie island by the members 
of the office force of the department, and especially of the invaluabie services of the 
assistant commissioner, Mr. F, E, Libby. 

Respectfully, B. G. Dbjctbr, 

Commiisionfr of Edueaiirm. 

The Governor op Porto Rico, 

San Juan, P. R. 
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RfistTM^ OP THE Organization op Public Education in Pohto Rico. 

The organic act for Porto RLco provides: 

"That the conimiasioner of education shall superintend public instruction through- 
out Porta Rico, and all disburaementa on account thereof must be approved by him, 
and he shall perform such other duties eis toaj' be prescribed by law, and make such 
reports through the governor as may be required By the CommiBsioner of Education 
for the United States, which shall annually be transmitted to Congress." 

Beginning with the legislative session of 1900, school laws have been passed and 
from time to time amended, the present oiganization being, briefly, as follows: 

The commissioner of education, appointed for a term of four ^eara (or at the pleasure 
of the President), is at the head of the department of education, with full power of 
appointment over all the subordinates in the department, with the exception of 
certain clsflsea of teachers as hereinafter set forth. He is empowered to determine the 
courae of study, the length of the school year {within limitatioas preacribed by law), 
and the length of the school day. He is in charge of the examination and certiflcation 
of teachers, and no expenditures of public moneys for school purposes, either on the 
part of the school boards or of any subordinates in the department, can be made 
without his approval. He is a member of the Executive Council — the upper house 
of the legislature— and is ex officio president of the University of Porto Rico and of 
the trustees of the Insular Library. 

Aside from the teaching force, the personnel of the department consists of the tollow- 
ii^ officials: Assistant commissioner of education, secretary of the department, chief 
of the division of property and accounts, chief of the division of school-Doard accounts, 
3 general superintendents of schools, and 40 supervising principals, each in charge of 
a district of the island. In addition, there are the private secretary to the commia- 
fioner, and other clerical help to the number of 12. 

The assistant commissioner ie the head of the division of supervision, and haa all the 
powers of the commissioner during the absence of the latter from the island. The 
secretary is the chief of the division of records, and officially countersigns all teachers' 
certificatesandotherpapereof record issued by the department. The chief of the divi- 
sion oi property and accounts is custodian of all the property belonging to the depart- 
ment and 18 chafed with keepii^ the salary liat thereof. The chief of the division 
of school-board accounts forma the direct point of contact between the department 
and tbe school boards of the island. 

The island of Porto Rico contains 66 units of political oreanizalion, known as "munic- 
ipalities." Within each of these is elected aschoolboard consisting of three membeiB. 
Vacancies in these school boards caused by resignation, death, or incapacity are filled 
by the commissioner of education, the law requiring tbat appointments to vacancies 
be made from the same political party to which the previous member belonged. 
School boards have charge of all buildinga occupied by the common schools (not high 
schools), employ the janitors, and pay the house rent of the teachers. They have t£e 

Eower to hold title to property, and may, under certain legal restrictions, negotiate 
)anB. They may, with the approval of the commissioner of Siucation, aa may also the 
supervising principals, dismiss pupils from tlie schools, and may suspend teachers 
pending the action of the commissioner. They tanat submit annually, three months 
before the banning of the school year, to the commissioner of education for his 
approval, a list of teachers, properly qualified, whom they wish to elect to positionB in 
their school system, and after the approval of the commissioner may elect such teach- 
ere. School boards submit to the commissioner of education, previous to the beginning 
of each fiscal year, a detailed statement of their desired expenditures for that year, 
and the approval of such a budget by the commissioner is the warrant for the expendi- 
ture of the school funds aa thus set forth. Subsequent transfers of funds from one 
subhead to anotber within the budget necessitates separate approval. 
The teachers of the island are divided into the following ciassea: 
First. Rural teachers. These are in charge of the ungraded schools, for llie moat part 
in the rural districts, and receive salaries as follows: Rural teachers of the first class, 
J4I) per school monlb; of the second class, J35 per school month; and of the third 
cISAS, (30 per school month. Persons entering the corps of rural teachers must remain 
three years in the third class, at the end of which penod they are promoted to second 
class if their work has been satisfactory. They may not be promoted from second 
claas to firet chiss until after five years of successful experience as teachers, including 
the three years passed as third-class teachers. Rural teachers receive a monthly 
allowance in lieu of house rent, varyii^ from 13 to 18 per month. 

Second. Graded teachers. Theae teachers are in charee of the ^aded schools in the 
eities and smaller centers of population. They are divided into Spanish graded 
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teachers and English, graded teachem although lie former claas is rapidly decteaeing 
in number and doubtleBa within a few years will no longer exist. The academic 
examination for bolh of these claascs of teachers ia the same, promotion to the English 
graded class being through a apecial examination given by one of the general superin- 
tendenta or a high official in the department, to detennine whether or not the candi- 
dal* is capable of teaching successfully all the eubjecta of the common-school cur- 
riculum, using the English language aa the medium of instruction. When such an 
examination is passed an additional compensation of $5 per school month ia received. 
In addition to the classification oE graded teacheis into English graded and Spaniah 
graded teachers, they are claeeified for puqjoses of payment, aa are Ite rural teachers, 
into graded teachers of firet, second, and third class. Graded teachers of the firat 
clasa receive a monthly salary of $55; those of the second class, of J50; and those of 
the third class, of $45; in each instance with the $5 additional to those who are cer- 
tified to teach in English. Still, in addition to tlie compensation mentioned, cornea a 
payment by the school board in lieu of house rent varying from J8 to J20 per school 
month. 

These two classes of teachers— the rural and graded — comprise the great mass of 
teachers in the common schools of the island. They are elected by the school boards 
of the various municipal! ties from lists submitted to the commissioner of education for 
his approval, aa already stated. The following classes of teacTiers are appointed 
directly by the commissioner without intervention by the school boards: 

First. Teachers of English. These are nearly all Americans, the great proportion 
graduates of colleges and normal schoola in the TJnJl«d States. In the early years of 
Uie American occupation they were, as the name of the class would imply, teachen 

•" ■■ ■ '^ ...... . -■ . (.f^gjj, 



a givii^ instruction in tie Eugiifh language. By this plan tie pupils received 

lOur or two of apecial instruction in English each day, but since all the other sub- 

iects of the curriculum were being (aught in Spaniah but slight prioress seems to have 



a made in the acquisition of the English language. Consequently the plan has 

been modified, and at present teachers of English serve as erade teachers in the higher 
gMdesot the school system, giving instruction in all the su njects of the grade to whidi 
they are assigned, except instruction in the Spaniah language. The law makes it 
necessary that at least one teacher of Et^lish be assigned to each municipality of the 
island having a graded-school system, and this under present conditions means every 
municipality of the island. In the lai^r cities a considerable number of teachers 
of English are in service, the total number provided for by law for the present school 
year being 112. The salary is |75 per school month, without allowance for house rent. 

Second. Special teachers in continuation schools. The continuation schools of the 
island, as explained later in this report, are special manual training and trade schools, 
established in 12 municipalities of the island. In each continuation school are at 
least two teachers, one a specialist in manual training, the other a specialist in domestic 
science, and each able to give the academic and scientific subjects of the first two 
years of the hteh-school course, so far aa time is found for these subjects in addition 
to that required for manual training and domestic-science work. Special teachers in 
continuation schools receive a salary of $83.33 per school month. Tne budget for the 
coming fiscal year provides for 20 such teachers. 

Third. Special teachers. This clasa comprises teachers of music and art and kinder- 
mrten teachers. Such teachers are assigiied only to the larger towns of the island. 
The budget provides for 16 teachers of this class, at a salary of $75 per school month. 

Fourth. Agricultural toachers. Teachera of this class are assigned to the elementary 
agricultural schools maintained by the department at various points throughout the 
island. They will receive for the year 1911-12 a salary of 160 per calendar month, 
beiw the only class of teachers in flie employ of the Government and under pay by 
the Government for the entire 12 months of the calendar year. 

Fifth. High^chool teachers. This clasa of teachers includes the faculties of the 
hirfi schools of (he islaud. The salaries vary from $750 to 11.500 per school year. 

The island is at present divided for purposes of school administration into 40 dis- 
tricts. These distncts are divided into three classes; 

First. Municipalities having more than 100 schools. 

Second, Municipalities having between 50 and 99 schools. 

Third. Municipalities or groups of municipalities containing less than 50 schools. 

Thereareatpresentof the first class, 2; of the second class, 3; and of the third class, 
35. The school law provides for an automatic increase in the number of districts, 
since no district of the third class may contain more than 50 schools. The immediat« 
representative of the commissioner of education in each of the school districts is the 
supervising principal. In districts of the first class this officer receives a salary of 
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Sl,300, with an ailowuuce of 1240 fur house and oflico rent, and in dii^tricts of the 
aecond clues $1,400, with the same allowance for rent. In dietricts of tlie third claae 
the aaiary ia $1,200, with the same allowance tor rout and with an extra allowaneo ol 
$200 for traveling expenseB in diBtriivtH of more thau ono municipality. Although 
'sing principal must, by law, Be 
any duties assigned to him by 
and is required by law to present an annual report covtring the 
work of bin diatrict. He has an oiHce adequately equipped with furniture and appli- 
aacea in keeping with tbe dignity and impiirtance of the position which he holds and 
maintains deAmte office hours. The greater part of his time is, however, spent in 
visiting the schools of his district, and toward the teachers he maintains the position 
of helper and adviser rather than that of mere critic and spy. At the end of each 
BChool month he makes a report fo the offi<'C of the commissioner on each of the visits 
made during the month. 



The rural schooia are by iar the most numerous and perhaps the moat important 
fetctor in the general uplift of the people. With few exceptions they are located in 
tie country disfricta wherever needed and funds are available for their maintenance, 
and are often reached by long, hard climbs up the mountain trails. During the school 
year 1910-11, 1,648 of these schools were maintained, counting as two schools each 
school building where separate groups of pupils attend in the morning and in the 
afternoon. Although the number of rural schools equipped with modern furniture 
and appliances ia increasing year by year, still not a lew remind one of the primitive 
ted schoolhouse of New Enghind, with its tables and backless benches. The rural 
Bchoolhouses vary greatly in their style of architecture. Some are simply thatched- 
roof structures oE the simplest native construction, while others are substantial 
cement buildings. Only a comparatively small proportion of the buildinga occupied 
by the rural schooishave been constructed bj' the government, eapecially for achool 
purposes, the remainder beir^ rented buiidings. In no instance, however, ia the 
same structure used for school and residence purposes. At present 854 separata 
buildings are used for rural school purposes, in addition to the 207 paded achool ouild- 
ii^. In nearly every instance the surroundinga of the rural school buildinga have 
been beautified through the planting of trees, the maintenance of achool gardena, and 
in every other poasible way. This work is done almost entirely by the pU])ils them- 
selves, and is largely inspired by the department of education through offering annu- 
ally a diploma to the school ia each of the 40 separate achool districte which has 
done most during the year to beautify its surroimdings. In fact as one journeys 
through the island the most atttacfivo apots in the landscape are usually the school 
buildings with their attractive gardens and the SlarsandStnpes floating above,, Con- 
aidering the fact that at the time of the American occupation there was but one build- 
ing wioiin the island used exclusively for school purposes, the progreas which has 
been made ia little short of raarveloua. To-day the 1,061 building used exclusively 
for school purposes means that there is one such alructure for each 3.4 square miles 
throi^hout the island. The United States Commissioner of Education states in his 
report for 1910 that there are within the United Slates 266,026 buildings used as 
Bchoolhouaea, making one schoolbouso for each 13.1 square milea of territory in the 
United States. Only for a very few separate States of the United States is the terri- 
tory tributary to a schoolhouae so small as for Porto Rico, and those States are among 
the m(wt thickly popuJated of the northeastern tier. When we consider, however, 
the number of scbool buildings compared with the population, the showing is not so 
favorable for Porto Bico, and serves to eniphasiae the density of our population and 
the need for further school extension. Baaed upon the population for the island of 
the last census— that is, 1,118,012— we have one school building for each 1,053 of the 
population, while for the United States there ia one school building for each 345 
inhabitants. However, if another decade ahowa the same progreas in the exfenaion 
of schools in Porto Eico as haa the last the atery will be different. 

liie course of study for the rural Bchools covers a six-year period, although not all 
the rural schools have students in all those classes, as is shown by the following table: 



Rural schools. 



1 grade... 

2 grades.. 

3 grades.. 
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Total 1, 642 

Up to the year 1907-8 none of the rural schools o£ the islaud tarried it« pupils 
beyond the third year. Conditions are, however, fapidls' changing and it aeema 

Erobable'that within a few years no one of the Bchoole of this class will be offering 
iHB than a full six-year course. Instfuction in Ei^lish in the rural schools will be 
treated under a separate heading later in this report. 

The couwe o£ study for the rural schoola differs from that of the graded schools of 
the better systems in the United Stales only as is necessitated by the restrictions of 
a single teacher with the task of covering the work tor a number of separate grades. 

First grade.— In this grade no instruction in English is given, it oeing the only 
grade in any of the schools of the island in which such instruction is omitted. It ts 
thought best, however, with the children of the niral schools to make some little 
academic prwjress in the spoken language with the language of common speech— that 
is, the Spanish language—before attempting to master a foreign tongue. In the 
Spanish ^cuage two books are used — Cartilla de Arnold and Libro fiimero. For 
number work Aritm^tica Elemental is used. Nature study is (aught throughout 
the year, largely in connection with the work in the school garden. 

Second grmie.—ln this grade work in English is begun, several different primers 
beii^ used. In the Spanish knguage tJie I.ibro Primero is continued, and in num- 
ber work the AritmStica Elemental. Nature study is continued. 

Third grade. — In this grade in English, the first book of the Reimold series is made 
use of tether with other selected first readers. In the Spanish language, Libro 
Segundo is followed. In arithmetic, Milne's Aritm^ttca Elemental is used. With 
this year's work the nature study has fmdually merged itself into more specific work 
in agriculture, always taken in connection with the maintenance of the school garden. 

Fourth grade. — In English, Reiraold's second book is made use of, and also other 
second readers are supplied. In Spanish, Rudimentos Montgomery. In arithmetic, 
Milne's Aritmfitica Elemental is continued. With this year the study of geography 
is begun, using Frye's Geografi'a Elemental. This replaces the nature study of the 
preceding grades. 

F-yih grade. — In the English work of this year Flounder's Language and Grammar 
is used, as well as the thira book of the New Century series and of the Heart of Oak 
series. In Spanish, the Libro Torcero de Iiectura and Los Primeros Pasos in Cas- 
tellano. With this year Dodge's Elementary Getcraphy is begun, the first text in 
this subject in English, and Milne's Elements of Aritlimetic. also in English. Two 
additional subjects are commenced in the fifth grade; History, using McMaster's 
Primary History of the United States, and physiology, using Blaisdell's Book of Health. 

Sh^h grade. — In English, the first book of the Motner Tongue serie? is made use of, aa 
arealsovarEousreadersBuitahle to the grade. In Spanish, several booksaremadeuse of: 
The Spanish reader by Loiscaux, another Spanish reader by Mat.zke, the Gompendio 
deMoralby Juncos, andGramiticaCastellanabyHemindez. Ingec^raphy, Dodge's 
Elementary book is continued, and in arithmetic, Wentworth's Practical Arithmetic. 
As a basis for the history work, American Leaders and Heroes is made use of, and in 
physiology, Ames's Hygiene for the Tropics. 

Throughout the rural schools calisthenic eiercises are daily insisted upon in accord- 
ance wilji the regulations issued by the department of education and found elsewhere 
in this report. At the conclusion of this course in the rural school?, pupils who find 
it possible to do so, enter the seventh grade of the graded schoola wiihout loss of time. 

QRASSD aCHOOLB. 

Graded school systems are maintained in each of the 88 municipalities of the island. 
In each instance such systems are found in the principal center of population of the 
municipality, and in a considerable number of municipalities in the more populous 
barrios. The course of study of the graded schools covers the full 8 grades of the 
common-school course, although in a few municipalities no students have as yet 
reached the upper grades of the course, the number of municipalities in which the 
common-school curriculum is completed being 53. Students who complete the full 
8-year course and pass an examination set by the department, whicn is uniform 
for the island, receive a common-school diploma. For the school year 1910-11 the 
number of candidates passing this examination was 967, The number of persons 
receiving a common-school diploma has increased very rapidly during recent years, 
as is shown by the following table: 
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Common-school diplomas issued. 

School year: Pupila. : School year: Puplia. 

1902^3 44 1 1907-8 467 

1903-4 29 '' 1908-9 651 

1904-5 79 ' 1909-10 707 

1905-6 212 1910-n 967 

1906-7 213 , 

Persons froro the United States and other countries visiting the graded schools of 
the island are impressed with the favorable conditions under which the work is beii^ 
carried on. The buildings, mostly of a modified Spanish type of architecture and 
nearly all constructed of cement, are pleasing in appearaace, well lighted and ven- 
tilated. With the climatic conditions prevailing in Porto Eico the problem o£ heatii^ 
is entirely eliminated, since no artificial heating ajinliances are in use anywhere in the 
island. The problems, too, of heating and ventilation are reduced to a minimum 
through the prevailing custom of constructing buildings with windows extending 
practically from the ceiling to the floor. These windows are entirely without glass 
and are open throu^out the school seesion, except when occflsional showers arise, 
making it necessary to close the shutters. The ceilings in all schoolrooms are high, 
usually hetween 12 and 14 feet from the floor, all of which conditions make for perfect 
ventilation. In fact more healthful surroundings in school work could hardly be 
found than those enjoyed by the gzaded-school pupils in Porto Rico. Almost without 
exception the school equipment is as complete and perfect as can be found anywhere. 
Adjustable desks of modem type of construction are used for the pupils, the teachers 
are provided with adequate desks, the blackboards are in many instances of slate and 
ample in amount, while charts, maps, and globes are provided as needed. Great pride 
is taken both by teachers and pupils in schoolroom decoration, and classrooms are rare 
in which framed portraits of Washington, Lincoln, or some of the more recent Presi- 
dents of the United States are not to be found, and frequently well-selected engravings 
or other type of pictures find places on the walls. The graded-school buildings are 
usually named after some prominent personage, the names of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, McKinley, and Roosevelt, as well as those of many other prominent Americana 
being in use. In some instances schools are named after Porto Rican patriots, but in no 
case has the name of a living Porto Rican still in active political life been approved 
for this purpose by the department of education. Among the more pretentious 
graded-scnool buildings of the island are the Jefferson School of Areeibo, with 22 
rooms; the San Juan Public School No. 1, with 21 rooms; the Caguas Public School, 
with 16 rooms, and the Roosevelt and McKinley schools of Ponce, each with 12 rooms. 

The course of study for the graded schools is quite abreast that oi the beat public- 
school systems in the United States. In fact, in not a few instances pupils have 
removed to the States after having completed in part the graded-school system of the 
island and have entered grades in advance of those in which they were enrolled while 
here. In addition, moreover, to the academic accomplishments required by equiva- 
lent grades in the United States, the pupils from the Porto Rican schools were 
bilengual, having approximately equal proficiency in the Spanish and English 
languages. 

First grade. — In English work in the first grade the Aldine Primer, the Spanish- 
American Primer, and other books of a similar grade are made use of. No work is 
given ia this grade in the Spanish language, it bemg believed that it is better that the 
children b^in but one langu^e in a einglo y;ear, and English is introduced in place of 
Spanish. This is the only grade in the entire public-school system of the island in 
which Spanish is not taught. In number work Milne's Elements of Arithmetic is 
followed, the book being in the hands of the teacher only. 

Second grade. — In this gra^e the Aldine First Reader, the Spanish- American First 
Reader, and the first book of the Reimold series of readers are used. In the Spanish 
bnguafie text the Cartilla de Arnold and the Libro Primero are used. In number 
worit Milne's Elements of Arithmetic is continued. 

Third grade. — In English the second book of the Reimold series, the first book of the . 
New Century aeries, and the Spanish -American Second Reader are used; in Spanish 
libro Primero and Libro Segundo; in arithmetic the text is Miine's Elements of 
Arithmetic. 

Fourth grade. — In English Hyde's Practical Lessons in English and the second 
volume of the New Century senes are the texts. In Spanish Montgomery's Rudi- 
mentos de Historia is read. In arithmetic the use of Milne's Elements of Arithmetic 
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is continued. With this year the study of geography is begun, uee being made ot 
Frye's Geografk Elemental. 

Fifth proSe.— In English the texts are Flounder's Language and Grammar, the third 
book in the New Century Heries, and the Heart o£ Oak No. 3. Libro Tercero de Lectius 
and Lob Primeros Pasoa en Caeteliano are the texts in Spaniah. In arithmetic Milne'a 
Elements are Btill used, and in Getaraphy Dodge's Elementary Geography. With 
this year two new subjects are introduced— phjBiol<^y, with Good Healtn as a text, 
and history, using McSlaster's Primary History. 

Sixth grade. — In English the Mother Tongue is made use of and the Standard Fourth 
Beader. In Spanish, Spanish readers by Loiseaux and Matzke, as well as the Com- 
pendio de Moral by Juncos and Gramitica Oastellana by HemAndez. In arithmetic 
Smith's Intermediate text is used. In geography Dodge's Elementary Gef^grajihy is 
continued. In physiol<ey Ames's Hygiene lor the Tropics is studied, and in history 
American Leaders and Heroes is read. 

Seventh grade. — In English Hyde's Practical Lessons in English No. 2, the Jones's 
Fourth Reader, the Standard Fourth Beader, and the fourth book of the Heart of Oak 
series are all used. In Spanish Libro Cuarto de Lectura and Gramitica Caetellana 
by Herntindez are studied, and Maria, a novel by Jorge Isaacs, is read. In arithmetic 
Smith's advanced book is studied. In geography Dodge's Advanced Geography in 
physiol<^y the Body and Its Defenses, and in history the Leading Facts of American 
History are studied. 

Eighth grade.— The Guidebnok to English No. 2 and the Standard Fifth Reader 
form the basis for tiio English study. In Spanish the study ot Gramilica Caetellana 
is continued, and Antolorfa Puertorriquofla, El Capitin Veneno, and Musa Bilingue 
are read. In arithmetic Smith's Advanced Arithmetic is the text, and in geography 

■'leusei'" " ' ■ " -' - ■■- -.--.-.-..---. 

pon the 

In a considerable number of the larger towns of the island instruction is given to 
pupils in the upper grades in manual Saining and domestic science, though not in a 
Bufflcient number ot towns to make it possible as yet to include these subjects in the 
required courses for these grades. Since the examination at the close of the eighth 
grade— based upon which the common -school diploma is granted, is uniform tor all tJie 
schools of the island, it is plain that no subjects can be required for that diploma which 
are not offered in all the schools. At an early date it is hoped that the manual subjects 
will have been so widely introduced as to make it possible to demand them tor the 
common-school diploma. 



High schools. — The three fully oi^anized high schools with four-year courses at San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguea have been in successful operation during the past year. 
It was my (privilege to attend the graduation exercises at all three places this year. 
These exercises proved to be highly creditable, and the interest of the general public 
in favor of our high schools was made manifest by the large audiences at each place. 

In each of these three high schools is to be found a fully equipped commercial 
department in addition to the regular classical and scientiflc courses. They have 
courses equivalent to the moderately well-equifjped high schools of the United States, 
and their graduates go to any college or university in &e TJniled States without diffi- 
culty in entrance. 

No student is admitted to any of the high schools ot the island who has not com- 
pleted the eighth year of work in the graded schools or its equivalent in a private 
school or under special tutors. 

The requirements for graduation from the high schools are uniform, as is the course 
of study. To graduate from the four-year course a student must have attained 16 unita 
of credit, 1 unit being the credit received in the pursuance of a study having five 
recitations per week for a school year. In the case of subjects with laboratory or 
shop work, two or three hours' work is considered the equivalent of a recitation hour. 

Of the 16 units required for graduation, 4 must be in the English language, 3 
in either Spanish, Latin, or French, 2 in history, and 1 in science. The remain- 
ing 5 units may be chosen, under the direction of the principal, from the various 
elective subjects offered. 

The course ot study offers a sufficiently broad range for those preparing for college 
or seeking a foundation for business life. 

Considerable freedom of election is permitted within prescribed lines. 
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The course of atudy is as follows: 



Subjecl;. 


1 First year. 


SeeoniJ yeai'. 


Third year. 

English llleiBture, 

Spanish ' eomposl- 

clasfJes. 
Qeero and prose 


Fourth year. 


EDgUsh 

Modern laaguages 

LatJa 


.i CompOBiaoE and 
rhetoric, clas- 
! slca. 
j S^^l^. ;hetortc, 

classics, 

Begliiners Latia 
boot gradation 

Mgebra 

Physiology or hot 


Spanish, rhetoric, 
classics. 

Cfliaar and prose. . 


'^om^osmS^; 

Spanish ' lllerator^ 

ci^e?;"' FreScli 

ciil^cl.''^"""'' 
Virgil and prosody. 


Mathematli". 
Sdente 


I'lane eeomelry . . . 
Botany or soology. 


Solid geometry J, 
Physics or chemistry 


o=K5W„ 


HComerciJi 




Bookkeeping 


Stenography type- 
clal correspond- 


cioH^ an™""^- 




.' Bench wofk, sew- 
^ drawing. 


Seizing and inll- 










sanltatlon. 



The requirements for entrance to the commercial couraea are the same as for the 
other courees, but the time required to complete them is but two years, at the end of 
which time a certificato ia granted. The courses iiiclMde all the subjects necessary 
to preparation for the work of a stenographer, typewriter, and hookteepcr. The cora- 
mercia! certificate is granted to those completing the following work: 



First year. 



Second year. 



li for n 



Spanish for ninth grade. 
Bookkeeping. 
Stenography, 
Typewriting, 

The Central High School ; 
appropriation with adequate 
- "Laa Palmas Hotel'' * 



.t San Juan, i 
Santurce , 



; English for fenlh grade, 
, Spanish for tenth grade. 
Commercial law and busineea arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, 
i Stenography. 

never having been provided by legislative 

,t present occupying what haa been known 

... ... The building is "beautifully situated, with 

large and attractive grounds, and answers very well the purpose for which it is being 
UBM. The inatructional force of the sctiooi consists of a principal and nine aasiatanta, 
including the special instructors in music, drawing, and domestic science. The last- 
named department is well equipped for the present needs of the school. The enroU- 
meot for tnis year is 140. 

A literary society, known as the "Sociedad Literaria de Cervantes," is maintained 
by the student body and holds regtilar monthly meetings, contributing in an important 
way to the social life of the school. 

The Ponce High School, with an enrollment of 236, is the largest in Porto Rico, It 
provides a four years' course, either classical or scientific, which enables its graduates 
to enter the beat colleges and universities of the States without examination, a two- 
yeara' commercial course, and courses for teachers under the supervision of the normal 
department of the University of Porto Rico. At the last commencement, the sixth 
rf the school, 14 students graduated from the four years' course and 10 from the com- 
mercial. The normal students take their diplomas from the normal department of 
the university and 33 received licenses to teach in the public schools of the island. 
Most of the graduates of the four years' course continue their studies in the north, and 
the school has representatives at Cornell, Sjracuse, Wesleyan, University of Penn- 
eyivania, Pennsylvania State, Stevens Institute, Wellesiey, Woman's College of Balti- 
more, Swarthmoce, Wilson, University of Louisiana, etc., at all of which institutions 
they enter on the certificate of the school. All naduates of the commercial course 
have secured positions, and most of them seciure places before completing the course, 
Bogreat is the demand. 

The pupils maintain a literary and social society in which the work is mostly in 
Spanish and also a debating cluh in which the work is all in English, the club meet- 
ings being conducted according to Roberts' Rules of Order. 
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The Mayaguez High School is located in the Rooaevelt Building. The school year 
of 1910-11 opened with an enrollment of 100 piipila. There is a faculty of five instruc- 
tors which will be increased for the next year in order to meet the demand which the 
increase in enrollment will necessitate. 

A literary society was formed dnring the year and athletics were taken up with 
great interest. 

The graduating class consisted oE nine members, one of whom waa appointed as a 
cadet to the United States Military Academy at West Point. 

During the past year 9th, 10th, and 11th grade work has been offered at Arccibo, 
and our oudget for the year 1911-12 makes provision for a tuily equipped high school 
at that place with four toachors. 



The continuation schools of the island are only in their inception, the first having 
been established less than two years ago under authority of section 2 of the Codified 
School I-aws, which reads in part as follows: 

"(2) Sections. — The commissioner of education is hereby authorized and directed 
to establish and maintain a sj^stem of free public schools in Porto Rico for the purpose 
of providii^ a liberal education to the children of school age, i, e., between the ages 
of 5 and 18 years; to establish higher institutions of learning, including colleges, uni- 
versities, normal, industrial, mechanical, and high schools, tegether with such other 
educational agencies as said commissioner may find necessary and expedient in order 
to promote the educational development of the island. In addition to the rural and 
graded schools which shall constitute the regular common-school system, said com- 
miseioner ie hereby authorised and directed to establish, maintain, and direct so far 
M the resources placed at his command will permit, audi special schools as in his 
judgment are nece^ary to meet special educational needs, such as kindergarten 
schools, night schools, agricultural achools, professional and commercial schools, and 
echools in penal and charitable institutions, either nnder private or public manage- 
ment, where tlie same can be maintained in general harmony with the public-school 
system and in hwmony with its general standards, •■»■»" 

The continuation schools take the pupils at the completion of their common -school 
course — that is, after having received their eighth grade diploma — and carry them 
two years further in their educational career, the basis of the two years' study being 
manual trainii^, domestic science, and sewing. At the end of this two-year period 
the pupils are prepared to go out with a fair knowledge of the practical side of life, 
or if they desire to do so they may enter the high schools of the island, receiving full 
credit toward h^h-school graduation for all the work done during their two years of 
continuation school attendance. 

For the school year 1910-11 , which is the first year for which special provision waa 
made in the budget for continuation schools, these schools have little more than 
become organized without having received the proper equipment for the maintenance 
of the manual subjects. With me beginning of the school year 1911-12 each one of 
the 12 schools allotted will have benches and full manual training equipment for from 
12 to 34 boys, domestic science equipment for an equal number of girls, as well as all 
the requisites tor courses in sowing and other branches of household economy. The 
following towns have been selected as the locations of the continuation schools: Baya- 
mon, Rio Grande, Humacao, Caguas, Guayama, Aibonito, Coamo. Yauco, San 
German. Aguadilla, Lnres, Utuado, and Manati. In none of these towns baa a sepa- 
rate building been erected tor the use of the continuation school. They are, however, 
to be adequately housed in public-school buildings or in structureB rented and fittea 
up tor the purpose. The course of study for the first year of the continuation school 
comprises, for the boys, two daily periods in manual training, and, for the girls, a like 
number of periods in cookii^ and m sewing. The work in English conrists of a daily 
period in composition and rhetoric and the reading of English claasica. The work in, 
Spaniah, of one period per daj^, is based upon the Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana 
of the Eoyal Academy of Spain, while in connection with this several masterpieces 
of Spanish literature are read. In mathematics, algebra is taken as far as quadratics. 
In the course of studyfor the second year of the continuation schools the same amount 
of time is given to the practical studies of manual training and domestic economy. 
English and Spanish are continued. In mathematics, plane geometry is covered, 
together with a brief course in bookkeeping, especially adapted to commercial affaira. 

The total enrollment for the high and continuation schools for 1910-11 was 905. U 
compared with 711 for the previous year. The average daily enrollment wasTSRfgr 
the past year, and the average daily attendance, 738. 
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The 796 who were enrolled in theeecondary schools on March 1, 1911, aa compared 
with the 636 enrolled on the same date the year previous, were distributed, by age 



and Bex, as follows: 

Ditlribution, hy age and tec, o/ pupils ei 



olUd in high and conlinuatioH schools, March 1. 
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The grades and sex of the secondary students are as follows: 
Distribution, by grades and ser, of pupils enrolled in high and continuation schools, March 1, 





Years, 


1.10 




Boys. 


0B„. 


Total. ; Boys, 


mm. 


T.M. 




d special student 


i 


^9 


OS 


a 


3 


Fourth yeni 
Third year 
Second I ear 
First ™r 


25 
404 


S 


i! 


T«lai 


3.1 


~ 


41. 


": "• 



AGRICXILTUBAL 

One of the main difficulties which has prevented more rapid extension of the work in 
B^culture has been the impossibility of securing teachers competent to give instruc- 
tion in the Bubject. In the early days of the American school in Porto Rico there were 
19 Ho-called agricultural schoob scattered over the island. These schools were planned 
to combine instruction in agriculture with the ordinary instruction given in tne rural 
schools. The results obtaiJied were far from satisfactory, as it waa not possible to 
difierentiate these schools sufficiently from other rural schools, obtain competent 
teachers, and to secure pupils who by reaeos of age and physical development were 
fitted for agricultural labor. Thus the characteristic features of the rural school 
crowded out or reduced to trifling importance the special features of agricultural 
education for which the schools were established. My predecessor in his report for 
1907 referred to the few remaining ones as "rural schools with gardens attached." 

In light of the fact that the progress made in agricultural instruction since the estab- 
lishment of the American school system was not as great as the requirements of an 
essentially agricultural country would seem to demamf, a conference of all the teacheia 
of agriculture was called in January, 1910, for the purpose of determining the best 
means of making the work more effective . 

A a A TMult of the discussions, the teachers of ^ricul ture during the pas t year have not 
been placed in chaise of schools, and have not been obliged to teach any branch other 
than their specialty. They have been assigned to diflerent towns and have given 
instruction to all pupils enrolled in the pided schools who were old enough and who 
were physically able to benefit by such instruction. 

Due to budgetary limitations, but five teachers of agriculture were appointed for 
the past year. These were assigned to the towns of Juana Diaz, Sabana Grande, 
Aliaeco, tftuado, and Toa Alta. According to reports received, a total of 1,663 pupils, 
an increase of almost 500 as comparcHl with the preceding year, received practical and 
theoretical instruction in agriculture. 
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Generally speaking, pupils from liie fourtli grade on received instruction for four 
petiode of 30 minutea eacn week on the theory of agriculture, and a practical claaa of 
one or two hours 'duration once a week. The general outline of work by grades was aa 
loUowa : 

Grade S.— General observation in vegetable and animal life. Vegetation as a whole. 
Difference between woody and soft Btems. General uses of plants around school 
groundH. Animals, beneficial and harmful; la changa, el gueano bianco, the ant, the 
earth worm, the butterfly, the rat, themiseaor, the pitirre, the owl. Study of fruits: 
Size, form, taste, number of seeds, appearance in nlante. 

ftactical; Individual flower gardens and vegetable plots. Hoeing, raking, water- 
ing, planting, cultivation of com, peas, beans, gandules. 

Grade S. — Observation and comparison of lai^e plants; Palms, trees, shrubs, canes. 
Uses and value of palms, trees, etc., to the eurroundmgs. Studyof the variety of seeds, 
InsectivoroTis birds. Domestic animals, such as the cow, os, horse, mule, pig, goat, 
turkey, and hen. 

Practical : The same as for the second grade with the cultivation of okra, wat«nnelon, 
pumpkin, and radish. 

Grade 4. — Review of work in trees, etc., continuation of study of seeds; division of, 
covering, ajid number in fruit. Germination of smaller seeds, such as lettuce, tobacco, 
TadJehes, etc. Germination of larger seeds, such as beans, peas, okra, etc. Depth to 
plant different seeds. Experiments on com and beans for growth. Efiectfl of light 
on young plant. The first root — how grows. General idea of stems— upright, in- 
clined, runnii^. Introduction to soil study. River sands; kinds of gravel, red cla^, 
vegetable matter decomposed; lime. Acquaintance with agricultural tools. Certain 
fibrous plants. 

Practical; The same as for the third with preparation of tflbacco beds and other 
email seeds. The making of useful articles from fibrous plants. Application of lime. 
Caring for trees and palms. 

Grade 5. — Review on germination. Individual experiments. Roots: Uses to man 
and Uieir functions. Most important medicinal roots. Osmosis. Principal woods of 
Porto Rico. L^vee: Uses tc man; functions. The most important fibrous leaves of 
Porto Rico. Continuation of soil study. General properti^ of vegetable matter in 
soils. Weeds and how to kill them. Hand tcols, kmas and uses. Manures. Porto 
Rican material for fertilizer. Ways of preparing and applying them. 

Practical; General cultivation and planting of field crops and home ^ 
Preparation of manures and their application. Care of tools. 

Grade 6. — Complete study of ot^ans of nutrition and their functions. Movements of 
saps. Best time to cut wood. How trees grow in circumference. Age. Certain 
huge trees of the world. Study of buds. Useful saps of Porfo Rico. Continuation 
of study of soils. General tillage, proper and improper. Ploughs, cultivators, and 
simple machinery. Fertilizers: Tooacco stems, ashes, bones, blood, cotton-seed 
meal, salt, humus, guano. 

Practical: Same as for the fifth grade with the making of handles, putting together 
plows and cultivators. Use of hand cultivators. ' 

Grade 7. — Review of organs of nutrition. Study of underground stems. Useful 
Baps. Certain indispensable soils and air foods for plants. L^uminous plants. 
Respiration, assimilation, sunlight. Excretory oigans, rotation of crops. Some inter- 
esting examples of plant phenomena. Soils — organic and inorganic parts. Soils of 
the neighborhood. Adaptation of soils to certain crops. Porositj;, cohesion, density. 
Water in soils. Review of tillage. Introduction tocommercial fertilizers. Harvesting. 

Practical: Continuation of sixth grade with road work, ditch making, repairing of 
fences, repairing of tools, plowing and cultivating. 

Grade S.^General review: Insight into simple organic chemistiy; elementary soil 
physics; idea of bacteriology; important points of animal husbandry. Illustrated 
lectures on nitn^en, nitrates, potash, salts, phosphoric acids, lime, nitrification, 
dentrification. Temperature, Thenuomet«re, rain gauges. Some natural ways of 
forecasting weather conditions. Leguminous plants of Porto Rico and their value in 
modem agriculture, Propogation of plants, cutting, grafting, budding. Flowers; 
pollination, pruning. Commoninsects.waysof destroying them. Farm bookkeepii^. 

Practical; All kinds of garden and field work. Conducting individual experimento 



with fertilizers, new varieties. Cementing, laying of gardens, application of inaectt- 
cidea. Attending of weather instruments. Pruning, Dudding, cutting, elementary 
rural mechanics. 

In developii^ the practical side of agriculture, emphasis has been placed not only 
on the beautifying of the school surroundings, but also on the beautifymg of the public 
plazas and the homes. In nature study, which is a required subject in aU first, second, 
and third grades in the island, emphasis is laid on elementary agriculture and school 
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gardening. Flower gardens have been cultivated and cared for by the girla, while 
individual vegetable gardens occupied (he attention of the boys. In some munici- 
palities each pupil haJd a plat averaging about 10 by 10 feet, and such, vegetables as 
tomatoes, lettuce, potatoes, com, beets, peppers, beaca, peas, gandules, okra, egg- 
plant, melons, etc., were raised. The tact that the girla in many inslances made use 
of the pick and the shovel, the long-handled spade, and even the wheelbarrow, leaves 
no room for doubt as to the interest arouaed. 

The smaller children were taught to uae only the lighter implements in the field 
work, such as hoes and rakea, but the larger ones buHt fences, laid paths, opened 
ditches, mixed fertilizer, and applied the manure and lime. 

The proper value and full dignity of manual labor have been emphatically impressed 
on pwils and parents as well, and the small children ajid yoii^ men and women 
alike have not hesitaled to soil their hands in the various field and garden operations 
intrusted to them. 

In at least one town an agricultural exhibit was held toward the close ot (he school 
year. This exhibit was a complete success. The parents attended in such la^e 
numbers that many had to wait outside the building until there was room to enter^ 
and even then many people came (he day following, wishing to see the exhibits. 

Por the present school year 10 special teachers of agriculture are provided for in the 
bud^t, and these will receive pay for the 12 calendar months instead ot for die 9 
school months, as heretofore. At. the present time these teachers are conducting 
summer schools in E^riculture in the towns to which they are assigned, and pupils oi 
the upper grades, leachera, and any others able tfl profit "by the courses ate allowed to 
enroll. These teachers are to hold conferences of a practical nature with the parents 
and farmers, and in every way possible arouse interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
thegeneral public in favor of this phase of manual labor. 

Wherever possible during this year, the teachers of agriculture will meet the niral 
teachers once a week for the purpose of giving them practical classes in agriculture 
and explaining the best methods to be uaed in teaching this subject to their pupils. 
All teachers and others who attended the insular fair saw what could be done with 
comparatively little labor and expense in the beautilication ot school grounds. The 
department was granted the use of a piece of marsh land adjoining the model rural 
scuool building, and this was convertM into one ot the beauty spots at the fair. The 
land wa« drained and artistically laid out in plats for flowers ana vegetables. It was 
not an inirequent sicht to see teachers with paper and pencil in hand making a sketch 
ot the model school garden in order to carry out the ideas su^ested in their own 
schoola. 

I firmly believe that trainii^ in agriculture is essential and adapted to the children 
of Porto Rico, and as soon as a sufficient number of competent teachers can be secured, 
it should be made oblieatory in all the schools of the island. 



As has been stated elsewhere in this report, previous to the year 1907 there had 
been in operation a system of trade schools situated in the larger cities of the island. 
It is much to be regretted that the iegislattire of 1907 failed to make appropriations 
for the continuance ot these schools, and as a consequence they were suppressed. It 
is poadble that there were points for criticism in the organization and maintenance 
of thwe trade achoole, but it is much to be regretted that uirough their discontinuance 
the island was left entirely without provision for any form of manual instruction in 
the public schools. This js particularly to be r^etted in a country like Porto Rico, 
where there is much need for skilled artisans and workers in wood, iron, and other 
materials. The interest, however, of the legislators seems to run more lai^ely along 
the lines of academic instruction; hence their suppression. 

With no appropriation whatsoever specifically for the work in the manual arts in 
thepublicscnoola. it has not been possible to accomplish muchalong those lines. How- 
over, in some instances teachers have been found with special aptitude and bent for 
constzuctive work in wood and iron, and such teachers have been encouraged to 
devote time during the aehool ho\irs to this work, Moreov^, in this way hundreds 
of pupila throughout the island have been receiving instruction in woodworking and 
in the construction of various material out of such native products as bamboo, calaoaza, 
and various fiber products. 

At the insular fair (here was a surprising display, especially from the rural school, 
ot products ot this kind. In many instances a real artistic ability was expreaaed in 
the objects constructed, and under better organized and more specific instruction it 
would seem that (here is great economic possibility in the simple things constructed. 
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In addition to this semiofficial manual instruction, regular manual trainii^ shops 
are in operation in connection with the schools of nine towns with, roughly, 500 pupUe 
receiving instruction. The work varies from clay modeling and whittling to regular 
bench work. In one town, Eio Piedras, the hoys built a 2-room house for a cjirpenter 
shop and domestic-science room and made their own tables, besides other articles for 
the use of the school. In another town playground apparatus was built, repairs were 
made on school buildings, and a fence was constructed and put up in the plaza. 

A further indication of the interest in this field of work is the fact that (here are 
48 students enrolled is the manual- training classes in the two summer institutes now 
in session (15 at Ponce and 33 at Rio Piedras). 

From the indications here given it would seem that there is a sufficiently strong 
desire on the part of the people of Porto Rico to warrant more decided steps in this 
direction in the future. Such advance has been partly planned for in the new course 
of study for the continuation schools and wi!l be prosecuted in lower grades wherever 
practicable, A special teacher experienced in teaching manual training will be 
aas^ned to each continuation school neit year, and instruction in this work will be 
offered to as many boys of the graded schools as can be accommodated. " 



As stated in my report for 1909-10, instruction in sewing was at that time offered in 
but one town of the island. The interest of parents and pupils was such that it was 
decided to offer work in sewing in as many towns as possible during the past year. 
As no provision was made in the budget for carrying on this phase of work, an appeal 
was made to the school boards, urging them wherever possible to provide the necessary 
equipment to establish the classes and to vote a smalt amount as compensation to the 
teachers. It gives me pleasure to stale that the school boards responded in a way 
which was exceedingly encouraging, and as a result work in sewing was offered in 
56 of the 66 towns of the island and 5,241 girls, or almost 76 per cent of those enrolled 
in thegiades and Bchoolsin which sewing was offered, took advantage of the instruction. 
In each place where the work was started so many girls enrolled that it was necessary 
to divide them into two or three groups. Each group received two or three lessons M 
one and a half or two hours' duration each week. The groups met, as a rule, after 
regular school hours and on Saturday mornings. Wherever possible the services of 
regular day-school teachers, competent to teach sewing, were secured. 

Needles, pins, thimbles, scissors, cotton paper for drafting, patterns and cotton, 
muslin and linen cloth were provided by the school boards in many instances, while 
in others the above equipment was supplied by either the pupils or patents or both. 

The course of instruction in sewing was based on the one for the girls of the Philadel- 
phia public schools and is as follows: 

Qbade lit— GBOirrs !•!. 

Position, — The proper position of the body during sewing. 

The correct metnod of using the thimble finger, the first finger, and the thumb of 
the right hand. 

The proper position of the left hand for holding the work. 

Z*rii(.^Drill in ih^ method of threading the needle. 

Drill in the proper method of taking a stitch and of drawing the thread through the 
material. 

Teach correct way of holding the scissors for cuttii^. Paper must be supplied (or 
this purpose. 

Sewing. — 1. Hemming: (a) Turning the hem; (6) basting the hem; (c) sewing the 

Paper may first be used instead of muslin, to give the pupils practice in turning the 
hem with accuracy. 

Teach the pupib how to begin basting, how to fasten the thread when beginning a 
hem, the slant of the stitch, and the direction of the needle in hemming. 

Teach the method of fastening a new thread in the progress of the hem. 

2. Overseaming: Overseaming on turned edges. 

Teach how to fasten the thread in beginning mis seam and how to fasten a new or a 
broken thread. 

3. Overcasting: Overcast the raw edges of seams. 

4. Cutting; Teach pupils to cut to a straight line. 

Pupils who sew reasonably well may bring towels, wash rags, and similar articles to 
be hemmed. 

16053—12 2 
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Special attention to be given to the proper use of thimble and scieeorfl, to threading 
the needle, and to the direction of the needle iu bastii^, hemming, and overseaming. 

SeiuiTij.^Running Beam (unequal basting to be used for this Beam). 

Backstitch seam. 

Backstitch and running aeam. 

Half backstitch seam. 

The raw edges of all seams to be overcast. 

Towels, napkins, etc,, may be hemmed. 

Sewing bags, pillow slips, oversieeves, iron holders, and bibs may be made. 
' Dm/ting.— Biha and simple straight waiste with strap over the armholes. 



■ Keview work of preceding grade. 

■ Special attention to be pven to tJie proper use of thimble and scissors, to threading 
of tne needle, and to the direction of the needle in baating, hemming, and overseaming. 

Sewing. — Keversible seam. 

Plain iell sened with running stitch, strengthened by occasional backstitch, finished 
with hemming. 
Square patches. 
Pillow slips, dust caps, penwipers, underwaiste with seam over [the arm maybe 

Books may be covered. 
Four-hole buttons sewed on. 

Drajling. — Yokes; underwaists with aeam over the arm and under the arm; covers 
to fit books. 



sview the principal seams previously taught, giving special attention to tlie plain 
.fell. 

Sewing. — Gathering: (a) Placin; 
laband, using half backstitching, t 
hole stitch taught. 

Darning. — {a) Stocking darning; (6) dress darning (straight line). 

Making. — Plain aprons, children's dresaes with yokes, children's aprons with waist 
■apd skirt, and underwaists with seam over and under the arm may be made. 

Books ni?y be covered; shoe buttons sewed on; worn garmente may be mended. 

Drafting. — TJnderwaisls widi under-arm and shoulder seams; drawers; children's 
apron's with waists and skirts; children's dresses with yokes. 



Review the principal seams previously taught. 

Sewing. — Narrow fiema and fells. 

Tucks, 

Stocking darning and angular dress darning. 

French fell. 

Angular patch. 

Fine gathering, with band hemmed. 

Buttonholes: Ya) Cutting; (6) overcasting cut edges; (c) barrii^; (ti) buttonhole 
atatch; (e) mending the thread. 

Drawers, shoe bags, slocking bags, aprons, underwaists, and plain skirts may be made. 

Drafting. — Drawers, underwaisto with one dart and wilii spnng to fit liie hip; infants' 
Bight dresses. 

Grade VI— Qroots 1-6. 

Review work of preceding grades. 

SeiMTiff.— Special attention to be paid to buttonholes. 

Biaa seams of all kinds. 

Gussets. 

Stockinge reeoled. 

Buttons without eyes or shanks to be sewed on. 

Circular patch made. 

Gored ekirte, chemises, blouse waiets, and nightthirts may be made. 

Drufting. — Chemise; gored skirt; nighiahiTt;Dlouse waist and sleeve. 
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Gb^de VII— Group 



Review work of preceding grades. 

Sewing. — French gatheriog; gathe 

Buttonholes with tailor finiah. 

Cutting, fitting, and making plain garments. 

Special attention given to night dreaaea, corset 

Drafting. — Corset covera; night dreasea, men's nightshirts, 



o be overseamed to a band. 






Review work of preceding grades. 

Seminj.— Cutting, fitting, and making garmenlB. 

Special attention to men'a nightshirts and to dresses to fit pupils. 

Drafting, — Dresa waists, skirte, and sleevea. 

The Porto Rican girla are very apt in making embroidery, fancy lace, and drawn 
work, but are not ao efficient in the matter of plain sewing, meniiing, darning, and 
patching. Therefore groat atreas was laid on the teaching of the elementary afitches 
on heavy cloth and on the application of the principles of the art of needlework to 
the requirements ot the home. At first praclicallj' bJI the pupils wished inatruction 
"'n fancy work rather than in plain aewii^, but the interest in the latter increased very 



tional interest and value. In the vicinity of 1,000 different pieces were displayed, 
includii^ practically everything from samples of the different atitchea, patches, etc., 
to the moat beautiful laces and drawn work. 

Among the different articles made in the aewing claasea during iiie year may be 
mentioned aprons, dresses, drawers, ahiria, pillow alips, napkins, tablecloths, petti- 
coats, bibs, hand bags, aewing bags, handkerchiefs, collars, towels, doilies, banners, 
sheets, pincushions, shoe bags, dishcloths, dust cloths, corset covers, slippers, book 
covers, dust caps, and belts. 

In some towns the garmenls made in the sewing classes were given to poor children 
in order that they might attend school and in others they were given to hospitals and 
other charitable institutions. 

Whenever the materials were furnished by the parents, the articles made were taken 
home. In aeveral instances where the local board furnished the materials, the arti- 
cles made have been sold and the proceeds devoted to the purchase of more material 
or to help "to support the school libraries, bands, or playgrounds. 

The total amount spent by achool boarda, teachers, parents, and pupils for equip- 
ment was $1,836.47, or an average expense per pupil of 35 cents. 

The following table shows the (owns in which instruction in sewii^ v 
during the past year, the grades, and number of pupils enrolled: 
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Instruction in cooking was continued in the high and ^mmar school at San Juan 
and extended to three olier municipalities, viz, Rio Piedraa, Juncos, and Yauco, 
during the past year. The total number of girls enrolled for this work in the above- 
mentioned towns was 159. Teachera with special preparation have had charge of 
the work at each place, and, with the exception of San Juan, the equipment, has been 
furnished by the local school board. 

The general course in cooking covers the following points; Essentials of domestic 
science, simple chemistry of foods, classification of foods, and daily average ratio, 
differences of food for different occupations, reasons for cooking, boiling, baking, 
eaut^ing, frying etc., making of menus, proportion of foods, cooking and serving 
meals, and practical work in the preparation of their own luncheons by the pupils. 

In each town where cooking classes were established, the attitude of the general 

Eublic was highly satisfactory, and as a result many pupils report liiat their parents 
ave bought ovens and other utensils used in the schools in order to prepare their 
food at home as taught in the classes. 

One town reports that next yeara ' 
before school begins in order to prep 
dren who come to school without sufficient nourishment. Not infrequently children 
become faint in school tor lack of food, and poor children who can not afford to pay for 
a cup ot coffee will be given work after school hours. 

The little that has been done along this line is sufficient to prove the necessity 
of extending this kind of instruction as rapidly as possible. The number of teachers 
able to give instruction in this branch will be greatly augmented, due to the large 
number of young ladies who are taking advantage ot uie courses in domestic science 
offered in the normal department of the University of Porto Rico. 

To each of the continuation schools allotted for the coming year, a teacher will 
be appointed who is capable to teach cooking and sewing to the girls, and this work 
will he made obligatory. It is also hoped that the school boards in all towns where 
competent teachers are to bo found will provide the necessary equipment in order 
that as Iwge a proportion as possible of the girls enrolled in our graded school system 
may receive instruction in both cooking and sewing. 



Special teachers of music have had charge of the musical education of all the pupils 
enrolled in the graded schools of San Juan, Ponce, and Arecibo. In all other schools 
of the island the regular room teacher gives instruction in this branch, but instruction 
is confined to the teaching ot patriotic songs in both English and Spanish, and many 
wrote songs for use in connection with the opening and closing exercises and school 
festivals. 

In 29 towns of the island^ school bands are maintained by the local school boards. 
Each band is under the direction of a competent instructor, who gives instruction 
not only to members ot tie band but also to as many other boys as possible. As a 
rule the school bands play while the pupils march m and out of school and at all 
school entertainments. Not infrequently the bands give evening concerts on the 
public plazas. 

During the past year the school boards have spent over $7,800 for music, instru- 
ments, and salaries of instructors, and a sum equal to, or greater than, the above- 
mentioned amount has been raised by public subscriptirm and donations from munic- 
ipal councils. 

The excellence of the school bands was demonifrated it the competitive contest 
of school bands held during the first insular fair at which 11 different bands were 
entered. 

Statistics of school bands 
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Statistics of school bands — Continued. 
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Thfise schools have been maintained during the past year in every municipality ot 
the island. The school law provides that the commiasioner, upon application from 20 
or more young persons unable to attend day school for juBtified reasons, may eBtablian 
a night school and that adults may be admitted to such school when, in the judgment 
o£ the local school authorities, they are able to profit by the inatiuction ofiered, and 
their pr^ence in the school does not operate to the exclusion of eligible young persona 
who desire admissioD. The nfeht schools are intrusted to the care of day-school teach- 
ers, who receive extra compensation for this additional service. 

As nffiht schools can be conducted at a relatively small expense, it has been the pol- 
icy of the department to establish them wherever there was reasonable jirospect of 
success. In light of the results obtained in the night schools established in the rural 
sections during the past year and due to the repeated requ^ta from young people in (he 
counliy, who could not attend the day school, for an opportunity to leurn the three B's, 
many more schools of this class have been in operation during that year than ever 
before. , ■ i 

■ A tew night schools in the larger cities of the island have been conducted e 1 ly 

in English and the number of night schools in which English has been t ght as a 
special subject has been greatly increased. In these schools the following h 
aie taught: Writing, arithmetic, language (both Spanish and English), el n 
history, geography, physiology, and hygiene. 

There is a 2-hotir session each night, five nights in the week, for seven m ntbs 
These schools open one month later than the other public schools and close n m nth 
earlier. In most towns the urban night schools are graded the same as the d h 1 
and in a few the flexible system of promotion is used. Separate night schools tor 
males and females are maintained in the fairer centers of population. 

In a given rural district there is but one night school and this resembles the rural 
schools in that a teacher is engaged in teaching two or three grades at the same time. 
Gradii^ in these schools follows that ot the rural schools. While most ot the pupils 
are found in the first three grades, in nine towns instruction was offered in the subjects 
ot the fourth grade, and in three fifth-grade work was offered. However, more than 
66 per cent of the pupils enrolled on March 1, 1911, were found m the first grade. 

In Ponce a night school in mechanical drawing has been in operation during the paat 
year, but as it did not appeal to many persons outside the student body of the nigh 
school the attendance was small and the results accomplished not very satisfactory. 
Several supervisii^ principals have recommended that sewing and manual training 
he introduced into the night school next year, and wherever possible it will be done. 
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During the first term of 1910-11 there were 262 night schools in operation, 273 in the 
second term and 245 in the third term. On March 1, 1911, when the annual school 
census was taken, there were 8,780 pupils enrolled in the night schools as compared 
with 4,962 on the same dat« of the year preceding. These pupils were distributed tis 
follows: 
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Considering as adults those over 18 years of age, we find that of the total membership 
of 8,780, more than 40 per cent, or 3,565, could he classed as adults. This proportion 
of adulta is considerably lai^r than it was for March 1, 1910, and is due principally to 
the openii^ of new rural night schools in districts where the young men and women 
had never enjoyed the privileges of a school. It should also be noted that of the 8,780 
pupils on March 1, 1911, over 85 per cent were males, and of these almost 45 per cent 
were adults. 

The annual enrollment in all night schools for the year 1910-11 was 15,138, as com- 
pared with 8,624 the preceding year, an increase of over 75 per cent. The average 
daily enrollment in night schools for the year was 7,815, or 52 per cent of the annual 
enrollment, aa compared with 4,390, 51 per cent, the preceding year. This slight 
increase in the persistence of enrollment, considering the increase of over 75 per cent 
in the annual enrollment, is encouraging. As many of these pupils remained m school 
but a ^ort time, and as the attendance was not regular, the results obtained in the 
day school can hardly be expected; yet the fact that 4,199 pupils covered in seven 
months the work of one school year, or nine months, as outlined m the course of study 
for the common schools, more than justifies the expense incurred. 

A special course of study for grades 1, 2, and 3 of the night schools will be prepared 
for the next school year, and this will mean greater uniformity in the work and, we 
hope, better results than have been obtained in the past. 



Under date of March 21, 1911, the following cu-cubr letter was sent out to the super- 
vising principals of the various districts of the island: 

" Through the efforts of Maj. E, P, Lawton, commandant of cadets at the University 
of Porto Rico, uniformed cadet companies have been established in the high schools of 
San Juan and Ponce and have been provided with the regular arms furnished by the 
United States War Department. Itis the desire of Maj. Lawton, and also of the depart- 
ment, that similar companies be established at other points on the island where a aulB- 
cient number of male pupils of age and size suitable for such an oi^nization are to be 

"Please let me know whether or not in your opinion a company of cadets could be 
eetablished and maintained in any one of the municipalities within your district. It 
is probable that where it seems feasible to start the work it may be made eompulaory 



company could be established and fully equipped with ai 
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Largely as tie result of the interest aroused by this letter the end of the school year 
saw military drill eslabliehed in not iees than 21 muiiicipalitiee of t^e island, with a 
regiment of 1,089 boys under drill. The milita,ry oi^anization has always been a 
familiar sight to the people of Porto Rico, and they seem to have an innate aptness tot 
military tactics. The pupils, as a rule, have made very rapid progress in arill, with 
marked results so far as erectness of carriage and general tidiness of person is concerned. 

Of the 21 companies throughout the island 13 are uniformed, while 7 are provided 
with guns. In some instances these are but wooden arms, not infrequently made by 
members of the companies themselves, but answering every purpose. 

The following table shows the raunicipalitiee in which boys were under drill at the 
end of the last school year, ti^ether with certain other points regarding the formation 
ot the companies. 

It is hoped that before the end of another school year companies will have been estab- 
liahed in other towns of the island and that the benefits of a summer encampment may 
be bad. 
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The esiaminations conducted by_ the department during the school year 1910-11 
were in charge ot a board of examiners composed of the assistant commissioner, the 
three general superintendents, and the chief of the division of records. All eiamina-' 
tions were uniform for the whole island, and much time and thought were devoted to 
the preparation ot the questions for both teachers and pupils. The fact that the mem- 
bers oE the examining board are in close touch with the schools and teachers of the 
island has made it possible to keep constantly in mind the needs of the schools and the 
ability of the teachers and pupils. 

The general improvement in the results ot the different eiiaminations as compared 
with former years is especially gratifying. These results are due to (a) Uie course of 
study outlining the work of each grade to be covered each six weeks of school year, 
(b) better preparation on the x>art of teachers and pupils, (c) closer supervision on the 
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part of superviBii^ officials, (d) examl 
proved by the ciepartment, (e) greater < 

Oq the whole, the examination questions have been more difficult than those of 
former years, and greater rigidity has been exercised in the rating of the papers. The 
Bervices of high and normal school teachera and of supervising principals have been 
obtained to correct the papers, and more uniform marking has resulted. In all exaroi- 
nations for eighth and mnthgradepupilsandfor teachers licenses a general avers^e of 
75 per cent in all subjects is required. The provision is made, however, tfiat candi- 
dates who are successful in at least half of the branches, but not in all, may receive 
credit in the branches in which 75 per cent or over is obtained. This credit is lost if 
tie applicant is not wholly successful in the next succeeding examination. 

, Two examinations for the common-school diploma, which is granted npon comple- 
tion of the eighth grade of the common schools, have been held in all towns where 
eighth grades were maintained during the year, one in September, 1910, and the other 
in June, 1911. The subjects required for this diploma are: Spanish language, arith- 
metic, geography, ^ysiology, and hygiene, history of the United Statos and Porto 
Bico, and civics. The following table shows the results for these e--""'"" ''""=■ 

C07nmim-&chool diploma. 



Cand](^tes-i approve 



Of the 1,373 candidates 157 took the examination in September, and the remainder, 
1^216, in June. But 37, or 23 per cent, of the candidates for the September examina- 
tion obtained the common-school diploma. This low percentage oi successful candi- 
^tes was due to lack of preparation during the summer months and also to a lack of 
midity in the admission requirements. The results of the examinations at the close 
OI the school year are, however, completely satisfactory. Of the 1,216 candidates 
but 9 per cent were absolute failures, 77 per cent being successful in all subjects and 
14 per cent passing some ol the subjectfl. 

Examinations for pupils enrolled in the ninth grade in continuation schools, which 
is equivalent to the first year of high school, were held twice during the year at the 
sametimeas theexaminationsforthecommon-school diploma. Thesubjects required 
are Spanish language and literature, English language and rhetoric, physical geog- 
ra^y, ancient history, and algebra. 

The resulta of the examinations for the ninth grade in continuation schools were as 
follows: 




Eleven candidates took these exaTninations in September and of these six were total 
failures. Of the 178 candidates in June, but 5 per cent failed in all subjects, whereas 
81 per cent passed in tiie years' work and 14 percent approved in some subjects. 

Examinations for licenses as rural, graded, and principal teachers have been held 
twice during the year, in August and April. The subjects required for the rural 
Ucense are English language, Spanish language, arithmetic, gec«raphy, history of the 
tlnited States and Porto Rico, nature study, elementary physiology and hygiene, and 
methods of teaching. Candidates for the graded license must pass examinations in 
all subjects required for the rural license with the exception of methods of teaching, 
and in addition thereto in pedagogy and civil government of the United States and 
Porto Rico. Candidates for the principal's license must pass an examination in all 
of the subjects required for a license to teach in the graded schools aa well as in elemen- 
taiy physics, Spanish literature, English literature, algebra, and geometry. 

Candidates for the rural license must possess the common-school diploma or its 
equivalent. Candidates for the graded license must have had at least one year's 
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successful experience as a teacher and thoac for the principal's license at least two 
years' experience in teaching. The results of these examinations are evident from 
the following table: 
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As will be seen the proportion of failures in the examinationa for the principarB 
license was much greater than for either the graded or nirai, the percentage of total 
failures being as follows: Princif«l, 49; graded, 31; rural, 30. 

The law prescribes a progressive course of study in English for the Porto Rican 
teachers. The courses prescribed for the past school year were the elementary, baaed 
on Flounder's "Language and Grammar, the intermediate, baaed on "Guide Book 
to English, No, II," and the advanced, based on "Teacher's Manual tor the Public 
SchooK of Porto Rico," by Victor S. Clark, former president of the insular board of 
education. A carefully prepared outline, consisting of 25 lessons for each course, was 
placed in the hands of tlie teachers. The classes for the Porto Rican teachers were 
conducted by the American teachers or the supervising principals. 

Examinations, both oral and written, in the different courses were held in May. 
Questions for both these examinations were prepared by the board of examiners. The 
written examination was conducted by the supervising princijial and the oral exam- 
ination by a board of three consisting of the supervising principal and two American 
teachers. 

Those teachers who took the examination in English at the close of the summer 
institutes held in Rio Piedras and MawueK in 1910 and obtained ratings of 75 per 
cent or over, as well as all teachers holding a principal's license issued since 1904 and 
actually en^^;ed as a principal teacher or supervisii^ principal were exempted from 
the examination in May. All other Porto Rican teachers are obliged to pass ttie 
examination in English before being approved for a school tor the year 1911-12. 

No teacher is allowed to remain in the elementary or intermediate group for more 
than two years. 

The following table shows the results for the examinations in English : 
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Although the law does not require it courses m Spanish were offered to the Amer- 
ican teachers emp]o\td bv the department The courses were not obligatory, but 
the department recommended thit as many Amencan teachers as possible avail them- 
selves cf the opjKrtunitv to pursue a dehnite and practical course in Spanish. Two 
courses were otlered: An elementary, based on "Spanish Simplified," by Knoflach, 
and an advanced, using as text "A Practical Course in Spanish," by Monsanto Bitd 
iknguellier. 

At the close of the courses, written and oral examinations were given, uniform 
questions being prepared by the board of examiners, with the following results: 
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Examinations tor this grade of license have been given by one or more of the 
general superintendents or a high official in the department on the occaBiou of their 
visits to the different towns of llie island. No teacher is allowed to take this exam- 
ination who doea not hold the graded license and who is not recommended by the 
supervising principal. The object ot this examination is to determine whether or 
not candidates are cajMtble ot teachiog aucceasfully all the suhjecta o( the common- 
sdiool curriculum usiuK the Ei^liah language as the medium of mslruction. During 
the year 107 additional teachers holding the graded license have beea authorized to 
teach in English during the school year 1911-12, which makes a total of 649 holding 
the Ei^lish graded license at the present time. 

As required by law, examinations for the permanent diploma as principal and 
graded teachers were held last August. In order to obtain the diploma as a principal 
teacher, one must hold the principal's license, have had in all five years' experience 
ae a teacher in the schools of Porto Eico and jdbss exarainations in all Hubjecte pre- 
scribed tor the principal's license, and in addition thereto in psychology and in the 
history ot education. Candidates for the permanent diploma must be poseeseora of a 
certificate as principal or graded teacher, have had in all five years' experience aa a 
teacher in the schools of Porto Rico and pass examinations in all subjects required 
tor the graded license and in psychology and in history ot education. 

But two or three applications were received tor uiis diploma, and no one was 
Buccessful. 



The Legislative Assembly oS Porto Rico has at various times made provision for the 
maintenance ot deserving students at different educational institutions through the 
establishment of scholarships, until at present I doubt it there is a more complete 
syatam of scholarship support in vc^ue in any country. In tact, it is possible for 
the bright pupil in the remotest barrio within the island to be carried through to 
graduation at the best university in the United States entirely as a Government 
scholarship student. 

Through legislation passed in 1908, school boards are empowered to use an amount 
of their funds not to exceed 5 per cent otthe total for the purpose ot maintaining in 
the graded schools of the urban center ot the municipality pupils who have completed 
with credit the work of the rural schools. During the past year 28 such scholarship 
students have been maintained by II school boards at a total expense ot $2,124.63. 
This makes it possible for the bright child in the barrio to secure his eighth-grade 
diploma as a scnolarship student in the urban center. Having received Sis eighth- 
grade diploma, there are open to him, through appointment by the commissioner of 
education, 80 scholarships, ot an annual value of $108 each, in Oie high schools of the 
idand. Since the amount mentioned is actually paid over to the scholarship student 
in cash, and since there are no charces tor tuition, textbooks, or supplies, it is quite 
possible for the student to maintain nimself entirely upon his scholarship allotment. 

la case the preference of the eighth-grade graduate leads him in another direction, 
there are open to him 40 scholarships in the agricultural department of the University 
ot Porto Rico ot the same value as the high-school scholarships. Deservinc students 
hold these scholar8hipa_ tor the full four-year course ot the Agricultural College, and 
are graduated as scientific agriculturists. 

To students who have completed the first year in the high schools or continuation 
schools of the island — that is, have completed the ninth grade work in the school 
system — there are open 75 scholarships in the normal department of the University 
of Porto Rico, each ot a value of $200 annually. Graduation from this department of 
the university means immediate entrance into the corps of public-school teachers of 
the island with a practically assured income during good behavior. 

To students completing the common-school course is also open another class ot 
scholarships tor study in Tuskegee Institute, Hampton Institute, or other institutions 
ot a similar character in the United States. Twenty scholarship students are main- 
tained in this class, each receiving an annual income from the Government ot $250. 

The most desirable ot all the scholarships maintained by the Government of Porto 
Rico are those providing for study in the colleges and universities ot the United 
States, such scholarships beii^ ot an annual value of $500. The law establishing 
tjieae scholarehips provided for 25 tor men and 14 for women, though of recent years 
the annual appropriations have not provided torso laige a number of either sex. The 
law requires tnat the commission entrusted with the appointment of such scholarship 
students shall in the case ot men give preference to the students who wish to fit them- 
selves as scientific agriculturists, ei^neers, or torestfirs. At present scholarship stu- 
dents of this class are pursuii^ courees in Columbia University, Cornell University, 
University ot Pennsylvania, University ot Illinois, University of Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts Institute ot Technology, and other prominent institutions ot the United States. 
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Besddee the foregoing clasBes of echolarehip studenta maintained by the central govern- 
ment of Porto Rico, the Le^elative Aesembly, at ite last session, passed legislation 
empowerii^ the municipalitjes of the island, under certain reatrictaone, to maintain 
scholarship studente in the colleees and universities of the United States out of their 
own funds. As yet no fitudentaliave been sent to the United States under this bill, 
but a list of the higher institutions in the United States giving the courseB prescribed 
by the bill has been sent to the municipal councils by the commiBsioner of education, 
and it seems probable some students may be sent to the United States under this bill 
for the coming school year. The kw is aa follows: 

"An Act entitling municipalities of Porto Rico to maintain students in colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

"Be it eruicted by the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico: 

"Section 1. The municipalities of the first and second class, and, with the approval 
of the governor, municipalities of the third claas, are hereby empowered to support, 
from public funds at their disposal, young men in the colleges and universities of the 
United States, for the purpose of pursuing coutses leading to degrees in the following 
subjects: 

"Agriculture, agronomy, forestry, and the various branches of engineering. 

"Sbc. 2. The institutions to which these young men shall be sent, as well as the 
courses of study which they pursue, shall be approved by the commissioner of educa- 
lion,and no appointments shall become effective until such approval is obtained. 

"Sec. 3. There shall be sent to the commissioner of education from the authorities 
of the college or institution at which the said students are in attendance a quarterly 
report oE the conduct and advancement of each student so attending, and it shall he the 
duty of the commissioner of education to send a copy of eaid report tJ> the municipality 
that made the appointment, 

"Sec. 4. Under the foregoing conditions municipalities of the first class are 
empowered to maintain not more than two students. Municipalities of the second 
class not more Uian one student. Municipalities of the third class not more than one 
student with the approval of the governor. 

"Sbc 5. Each student thus appointed shall receive the sum of $360 annually from 
the treasurer of the municipality makii^ the appointment, payments to be made in 
lour (4) equal quarterly instalments, the first to he paid on July 1 or as soon thereafter 
as the appointment is made. The succeeding payments on October 1, January 1, and 

"Sec. 6. Appointments shall be made for but one year, but may be renewed annu- 
ally by the municipality that effected said appointment, with the approval of the 
commiBsioner of education; provided that no student shall receive more than three 
such renewals. 

"Sec. 7, This bill shall take effect on July 1, 1911." 



Almost from the beginning of military government the educational authorities 
devoted particular attention to the supervision of schools. Some time in the year 1899 
the island was divided into 16 districts, and an equal number of ofiicers, known as 
English supervisors, were appointed. Their salary was $50 per month, in addition to 
which they received certain allowances for traveling expenses. As determined by 
the insubr board of education the duties of the supervisors were as follows: 

1. To hold teachers' meetings for instruction in Ei^lish and methods. 

2. To render a monthly report upon all schools of their district, including special 
reports upon enrollment, methods, condition of school buildings and surroundings, the 
program followed in the school, the progress made in individual subjects. 

3. To pay the teachers their monthly salary checks. 

4. To distribute and keep account of all text-books and Government supplies for the 
district. 

5. To preside at the quarterly eiaminations given by the insular board of education 
for teachers and for students desiring to enter secondary schools. 

6. To act as a direct representative of the insular board in security school buildings, 
in seeing that the school laws are enforced, in seeing that buildings conform with the 
requirements of the school laws, in stimulating local action in the way of securing 
school supplies, and in investigating the multitude of petitions and complaints per- 
taining to the schools of the different municipalities. 

The first school law enacted under the insular government, in 1901, continued the 
ofHce of English supervisor, changing the name to superintendent of schools. No par- 
ticular duties were assigned to superintendents, who should be "subject to the com- 
'n all respects," 
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The Bchool taw of 1903, a very elaborate document marking a dietinct advance over 
the previous school law, states as follows the duties of the superintendents of schools; 

"Superintendente of schools shall be at all times under the immediate control and 
guidance of the commissioner of education, who shall prescribe fiieir duties. They 
ghall, in every respect consistent with the welfare of the schools, cooperate and assist 
flieir respective scnool boards in the performance of their duties under the law. They 
^all receive the cordial support and assistance of the officers and the members of && 
school boards and of the teachers of the schools in die district and of the parents of 
the children in their schools, and their functions as representatives of the commis- 
sioner of education shall be respected and obeyed. They shall be furnished by their 
Bchoot boards with a suitable office for the transaction of their public business or office 
rent in lieu thereof, but with no house rent. They shall make an annual report to 
the commissioner of education on the condition of the schools in their district. Said 
report shall be presented June 1 of each and evety year. They shall make such addi- 
tional reports, statistical or otherwise, as the said commissioner may direct." 

These duties, with few changes, have continued to the present time. The number 
of districts organized first, 16, continued till the year 1902, when the number waa 
increased to 19, with the exception of the year 1904, in which it was reduced to 18. 

As has been stated elsewhere in this report, through legislation passed in the session 
of 1908 the island was newly districted and provision made for 43 supervising officers 
for the year 1909-10. By the terms of the law this number will increase automati- 
cally. The title of the new supervisory officer is "supervising principal," Arranging 
for ft future increase in school districts, the municipalities of the island were numbered 
in a sequence from 1 to 66, the number of the headquarters municipality being the 
number of the distnct. Through this plan the numnering of the districts is not at 
present continuous 

The following list shows the municipalitj' or municipabties in each of the 43 dis- 
tricts, together with the supervising principal of the district. In each district the 
first municipahtv named is the headquarters: 

1. San Juan, Carey Hickle. 

!, Kio Piedias, Trujillo Alto, Cecil E, Stevens. 

3. Carolina-Loiza, R. H. Richardson. 

4. Rio Grande, Rafael W. Ramirez. 

5. Fajardo, R. B. Bariow. 

6. Naguabo, E. N. Lydick. 

7. Humacao, II. F. Rockey. 

8. Yabucoa-Maunabo, Andr^ Rodriguez. 

9. Arroyo-Patillas, Fernando Valera. 

10. Juncoe*Gurabo, Celestino Benftez. 
11- Caguas San Lorenzo, Teho. L. Morin. 

12. Guayaraa, Jos6 G. Padin. 

13. Salinas-Santa Isabel, Charles L. Lang. 

14. Cayey-Cidra, Mannel Negron. 

15. Comerio-Naranjito-Aguas Bueuas, P. N. Ortfz. 

16. Aibonito-Barranquitas, J. G. Ginorio, 

17. Barros, Ismael Maldonado. 

18. Coamo, Ramiro ColiSn. 

19. Juana Diaz, Frank E. Swart. 

20. Ponce, Charles H. Terrv. 

21. Guayanilla-Penuelaa, p'ancisco Rodriguez. 
!2. Yauco, M. G. Nin. 

23. San German, Geoi^e H. Hamor. 

24. Cibo Eojo, Francisco Vincenty. 

25. Maj^aguez, M. A. Ducout, 

26. Maricao-Lae Marias, Geo. V. Keelan. 

27. ABasco-Eincon-Aguada, Carlos Urrutia. 

28. Lares, W. H. Thomas. 

29. San Sebastian, Miguel RodrEguez Cancio. 

30. Aguadilla-Moca, I. Roy Hanna. 

31. Isabela-Quebtadilla, 0. J. Kelley. 

32. Utuado, J. R. Buterbaugh. 

33. Adjuntas, James L. Drew. 

34. Camuy-Hatillo, J. E. Castillo. 

35. Arecibo, F. Ray Moomaw. 

36. Manatj, Jos. C. Morin. 

37. Ciales, Frederick Yates. 

38. Vega Baja-Vega Alta, John P. Blanco. 
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39. Corozal-Morovis, Donald M. Gilbert. 

40. Toa Baja-Toa Alta- Dorado, Chailes A. Piper. 

41. Bayamon, W. A. Barlow. 



During file past year 179 confurencea of teachers have been held throughout the 
island, with an averse attendance of 989 teachers, an averse of 4.3 conferences per 
district, with 23 teachers in attendance at each. In addition there have been held a 
lai^ number of smaller meetings of teachers for the purpose of discussing in greater 
detail the work of certain grades. 

The pn^rams sent in to the department denote a distinct tendency to avoid 
pedantic discussions and to get down to the real problems that confront teachers in 
classroom work. The topics are few enough in number so that each one may receive 
thoroi^h consideration. Especial interest has been aroused this year by the intro- 
duction of experience meetings, question boxes, and round table diecussions. 

An important feature of this year's teachers' conferences has been the continuance 
of the model class conducted by a normal graduate or by one of the stronger teachers. 
Weaker and less experienced teachers thus have an opportunity to observe the prac- 
tical application of the best methods and to learn how to improve their own work. 
When the children are dismissed, the teacher in charge leads in discussing the methods 
employed and the results obtained. 

As a rule the conferences are conducted wholly in EiKliah, for the majority of the 
teachers are steadily acquiring facility in the use of the tongui^e and welcome every 
opportunity for practice. There is, however, no requirement as to the language to be 
used. Wo attach the greatest importance in these conferences to the interchange of 
ideas in a free and thorough discussion, regardless of the medium of expression. 

Wheneverithasbecnpossible, amcmberof the department has been present at the 
teachers' conferences to assist in the discussions and to promote the sentiment of 
solidarity throughout the school system. Athletic contests, competitive drill of the 
cadets, baseball games, picnics, and informal social functions have frequently been 
held during the year at the time of the conferences. The meetings sometimes take 
the form of a literary contest between different towns and include speeches from 
representative citizens. 

AiTALTais OP School CoNnmoNB. 

NOMBNCLATtTEB. 

In a study of the school statistics of different States confusion often arises from 
the lack of uniformity in the use of terms, and the value of statistics for purposes of 
comparison is impaired by the lack of uniformity in compiling them. In order that 
the schools of Porto Rico may be effectively grouped in numerical statements the 
following definitions of the different terms used are given: 

Total enrollment is e<iuivalent to totr ' ' ' ■'- 

year, exclusive of duplicates. These a 

pupils previously (during the same year) enrolled in any school or town of the island. 

Average daily enrollment is the same as "aven^ number belonging" or "average 
membership." A pupil who leaves school without intention of returning is imme- 
diately dropped from the roll. He no longer belongs te the school. If a pupil for any 
other reason is absent for five consecutive school days, he is marked absent for the 
five days and then temporarily withdrawn or dropped from the roll until his return. 
The average daily enTollment is found by adding the number of pupils enrolled each 
day and dividing the sum, which is the "aggregate enrollment," by the number of 
school days in the year. The length of the school year in Porte Rico is uniformly 
nine months, except in night schools, which function during seven months. The 
number of days, exclusive of holidays, was therefore 136 in the night schools and 175 
in all other scnools. Thus tJie average daily enrollment tor any city or town or tor the 
islwid is the average number of pupils belonging to all the schools m the group under 
consideration for 136 days in the night schools and for 175 days in all others. 

In actual practice, however, the average daily enrollment is found in the way men- 
tioned above for each of the three terms separately, and then dividing the sum of 
these averages by throe, gives approximately the same result for the entire year. 

Average daily attendance is the aver:^ number of pupils actually present each day 
the schools were in session and is found by the same process as the average daily enroll- 
ment. An erroneous method which makes a better showing is (hat of finding the 
aven^ daily attendance as well as the average daily enrollment in each school sep- 
arately and adding the results. This method must be employed in finding the average 
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attendance in groups o£ Hchools having a acliuol year of differeut lengths; hut when a 
school is open for only a part of the legal school year it should not have the same 
weight in computing avc^e attendance and enrollment as a school that has been 
open the full time. For example, a school having an average enrollment of 56 is open 
for 100 days. It forma part of a Bystem in which the leogth ot the school year ia 175 
days. Its average daily enrollment is properly four-sevenths of 66, or 32; aud it ia so 
reckoned in the statistics for Porto Rico. 

The term "school" is variously used to designate a building containing several, 
rooms (or even a group of buildings under one raanf^ment), the pupils—whether one 
group or more than one — enrolled under one teacher, or a group of pupils in the care 
of a teacher. For the purposes of our statistics, however, "school always means a 
^up of pupila in the care of a teacher. It may be that a given group of pupils receives 
instruction-s from several teachers, as when the departmental system is used, but the 
group counta as one school. 

In most school ayatems the number of schools is equal to the number of schoolrooms, 
except in the hwh schools, where classrooms are used for recitation, but not for study. 
In Porto Rico a large number of the teachers have one group of pupils in the mornii^ 
and a dlFFerent group in the afternoon. These teachers are considered as teachiiijg 
two schools each, and such teacher ia said to have "double enrollment." Thus it 
will iieseen that the number of schooh is far in excess of the number of teachers having 
chanre of room^. It may be well to note in paajing that some ot these teachers who 
have two day schools, or double enrollment, teach night schools also, thus making 
three schools taught by the same teacher. Thus it Lg evident that the number ot 
schools is equal tj> the number of teachers having charge of rooms plus the number of 
double enrollmeiils. 

The term "schoolroom" is used to designate all the different day-school pupils 
under one teacher. The number of schoolrooma is equal to the number of teachers 
having charge of rooms exclusive of principala and fecial teachers o£ music, drawing, 
agriculture, etc. A slight inaccuracy_ arises here owing to the fact that in a few towns, 
where the number ot schoolrooms is insufficient to accommodate all pupils who wish 
to attend even after eatabliahing the double enrollment plaji, two teachers with their 
respective pupils make use of the same schoolroom, thus forming what is called the 
"interlocking system." One teacher, for example, may have his classes from 8 to 
10, and from 12.30 to 2,30, the other from 10.15 to 12.15, and from 2.45 to 4,45, and each 
■of these teachers may have double enrollment, thus making four day schools taueht 
in the same room. Thus, the number of schoolrooms ia not quite equal to the number 
of teachers having charge of schools, but the difference is so slight as to be negligible. 

The average daily enrollment, and not the total enrollment, is used as the basis in 
computing the percentage of attendance. The purpose is to show to what extent 
irregularities of attendance for trivial causes exist and not to take into consideration 
continuous absences of five days or more, which are likely to bo caused by sickness 
or other justifiable reasons, or permanent withdrawals. 

The age of pupils ia that given at the time of entering school. 



The average number of schools and teachers in the common-school system w 
the same for each of the three terms of the school year 1910-11, as may be s( 
the following statement: 
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The average number ot graded schoolrooms shows an iacreaBe of 21 over the pro- 
ceding year, and the number of double enrollments in graded schools, an increase of 
7S. The number of rural schoolrooms is 62 in excess of the previous year, and the 
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number o£ rural schools on double enrollment has Increaaed by 15S. The total num- 
ber of common-school teachers was increased from 1,645 to 1,671. Thus, although the 
number of teachers shows an increase of but 26, there was an increase of 233 common 
schools. It ia gratifying to note that the number of teachers has been more stable for 
the entire year Uian ever before. During the summer the school boards were urged 
to have all schools opened the first day of school and notified that if after 15 days' 
warning schools still remained unopened, the commissioner of education would appoint 
the necessary number of teachers to fill (he vacancies. As a result of the cooperation 
on the part of the school boards, every school allotted to the different municipalities 
was opened before the end of the first school month. 

At the close of the school year there were 1,665 teachers in the common schools, or 
six less than the average number for the year. Of these 1,665, 701 were found in the 
glided schools and 964 in the rural schools. In the graded schools there was a pre- 
ponderance of female teachers — 443 as compared to 258 males— but in the rural schools 
the reverse was true — 521 males and 443 females. These proportions are in marked 
contrast with the first years after the American school system was established in Porto 
Rico, when themalesgreatly outnumbered the females. In 1S)02. for example, 65 per 
cent o! the 923 teachers then employed mere males, as compared to but 47 per cent 
for the past year. The prMionderance of males in the rural schools is to be expected 
since it ia the natural result of rural conditions. However, the proportion of female 
teachers in the rural schools is gradually increasing. This is due to two causes: First, 
better roads and facilities in the rural districts, and, second, the increasing pro^erity 
of the island making the career of school teacher less attractive to men. There are 
better rewards for men in the mercantile and agricultural undertakings which are 
drawing the younger men away from the profession. 

Another feature which must prove an impediment to concentrated effort and to 
the securing of the best resulte in the graded schools is that of combining two or more 
grades under one teacher. The school law requires a minimum average attendance 
of 35 in each and every graded school and as the number of pupils enrolled in any 
one of the upper puromar grades in the majority of municipalities is not sufficient to 
comply with the law, combinations are unavoidable. Durii^ the past year 17 eighth 
grades were taught separately as compared with 49 taught in conjunction with other 
grades. For the seventh grade the figures were 21 and 61, and for the sixth grade, 
28 and 71. In very few places, however, are more than two grades in the graded school 
system combined and as the enrollment in the upper grades is increasing rapidly, this 
necessary evil of combined grades will in the near future be reduced to a minimum, 

EKROLLHBNT. 

The number of pupils belongin,!; to the schools of a given system can be measured 
by the total enrollment, the average daily enrollment, or by the actual enrollment at 
given dates. Of these figures, the least significant, and especially so when dupli- 
cates are not excluded, is the total enrollment. For the year just closed the total 
enrollment in common schools, exclusive of duplicates, in the graded schools was 
46,173, and in the rural, 82,280, making a total tor the common schools of 128,453. 
As compared with the previous year we find an increase of 6,266, or 15 per cent, in the 
graded and 10,650, or 16 per cent, in the rural schools. 

The average daily enrollment is a much more reliable test of a school system. This 
was 39,337 for the graded schools, and 64,178 for the rurals, or a total of 103,515. These 
figures show an increase of 5,779, or 17 per cent, in the graded schools and 10,479, or 
19 per cent, in the rural, as compared with the previous year. 

The greater increase in per cent in average daily enrollment compared with the total 
enroUmentisencourasii^BinceitindicateBbetterutili7ation of the school plant. Thisis 
BliUbettorshownby me average daily enrollment perschooland per teacnet, which for 
the graded schools was 45,4 and 58.1, respectively, and tor the rural schools 40.3 and 
69.6 for the past year. The average daily enrollment per school for the previous year 
was 43 in the graded and 3S.4 in the rural. As stated oefore, the apparent difference 
between schools and teachers ia due principally to schools with double enrollment 
counting as two schools in chaise o( one teacner. 



The average daily attendance for all graded schools during 1910-11 was 36,800, as 
compared with 31,200 tor 1909-10, an increase of 18 per cent. For the rural schools 
the figures were 58,348, as compared with 48,571, or an increase of 20 per cent. The 
avenge daily attendance per school and teacher in the graded system were 42.4 and 
54.3, respectively, and for the rural schools, 36.7 and 63.4. 
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Comparing the average daily enrollment with the average daily attendance for the 
past year we find that the percenti^ of attendance in the graded schools waa 93.5, 
aa compared with 93.2 the preceding year, and 91.2 in the rural schools, aa against 90.8 
the previous year. 

AGE AND SEX OF PUPILS. 

In the graded schools the boys are on the whole more numerous than the girls. This 
preponderance of bovs is to be found at all agea from 5 to 18, with the exception of 5, ■ 
15, 16, 17, and 18, when the number of girls is slightly in excess. The following table 
shows the distribution by age and sex of the pupils enrolled in the graded schools on 
March 1, 1911, as compared with March 1, 1910: 
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Coming to the rural schools we find the preponderance of boys over girls still a 
marked than in the graded schools. This is snown in the following table: 
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35,305 
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If all children passed to the next higher grade regularly at the end of each year, the 
grade in which tne child appeared would indicate the number of vears he had been 
in school. But many causes prevent this ideal progression of all children in a given 
system, and the following laoles will show to what extent some pupils have been 
retarded and also to what extent some of lliem have been able to progress more rapidly 
than one grade per year. 
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Distribution, by years in eehool and grndes, 0/ pupils enrolled Mar. 1, 1911, 

A. GRADED SCHOOLS. 
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B. BUKAL SCHOOLS. 
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Advance qf pupils enrolled Mar. 3, 1911, as shown by the number 0/ years in tchool. 

A. GRADED SCHOOLS. 
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B. RURAL SCHOOLS. 
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Advance of pupils enrolled Mar. i, 1910, as thown by the number of years iri school. 

A. GRADED SCHOOLS. 
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B. RURAL SCHOOLS. 
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The age of the pupils is an important element ia the school problem, and especially 



eo when taken in connection wiUi the gradcf 
work. In the graded Bchoola the max;' 
12, although allthe ages from 6 to 16 a 
the following tables: 
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From tbe above table it will be seen that more than 52 per cent of the 41,491 pupils 
enrolled in the graded schoola o( the island on March !, 1911, were over 10 years of 
age. This percentage ia much higher than that tor many cities of the United States, 
and is undoubtedly due to the fact that the pupils were obliged to eater school here 
later on account of the lack of school (aciiities in former years. Althoi^h the number 
of schoola has more than doubled in the last four years, there are still many children 
who can not be admitted for lack of accommodation. 
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Average age 0/ pupils in each grade. 
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In the rural schoota we find also that the lai^est number ot pupita is found at the age 
of 12 years, although the number 10 yeara ot age ia almost as lai^. Whenever a new 
school is opened in a barrio which never had acnool facilities, we must expect the aver- 
age age of pupila to be higher than in a rural diatrict where a school baa been function- 
ing for several years. However, the percentage oE pupiia over 10 years of age (41) is 
less than that for the graded scboola. 

JHslribution, by gradea and ages, of pupils enrolled in rural kAooIs Mar, 1, 1911. 
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Average age of pupils in. each grade. 
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L, GRADED SCHOOLS, 
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B. RURAL SCHOOLS. 
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In harmony with the best school Bystems of the States, considerable attention has 
been given to a study of the question of the retardation of pupils. The figures of pro- 
motiona, while comparing favorably with those of lai^e cities, were not entirely satis- 
factory and an attempt was made to better conditions by the introduction of the plan 
of flexible promotions, already well tried out in many places in the States. After a 
trial of over a year the consensus of opinion of the supervising principals waa in favor 
of the plan aa a practical means of the solution of this problem. 

The plan pursued was, in brief: (1) The couree of study was divided for each year 
into sii groups of six weeks both for graded and rural schools. This gave a short period 
to be covered at a time, the exact amount being indicated by pages of textbooks and 
by detailed directions to the teachers. (2) The pupils of each grade were rearranged 
80 that in each of the two ^oups to a room were only those of the same degree of ad- 
vancement. This regrouping was at first only tentative, hut in time became fairly 
stable. Each group was allowed to advance at the rate at which it could do the work 
well. Thus the groups gradually drew apart, the strongest groups coveringa six weeks' 
period in less time, the slowest requiring more, but all working at their best. It was 
not intended that the interval between groups should be or remain uniform, though 
this has in many cases resulted. (3) Each six weeks those who had shown marked 
ability, usually only a few at a time, were advanced to the next higher group, while 
those who could not keep the pace set by the rest of the claea were put back into the 
next lower group. As far as possible the pupils did not change teachers or rooms, as 
it was rect^ized that this waa not benehcial to young pupils. Not moro than two 
groups were allowed in a room. In this way a constant regrading was carried on during 
the year, the aim being always to get pupils in each group where they could best do 

he same rate. Of course the plan was not feasible above the fourth 

a few of the largest towns, the upper grades not having enough to 
lonn more uian one group. But it is in these lower grades where the greatest retarda- 
tion has occurred in the past and where the largest number of pupils are found who 
are behind the normal advancement. 

This year, the second in which the plan has been in operation, it is possible to secure 
more exact data and greater accuracy in results. Reports from 48 towns are sum- 
marized as follows: 
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An analyaia of tteae figures shows that 10.5 per cent ot the pupils were able to cover 
more than one year's work in a year, while of those who were in the grade a fuUyear, 
only 19.5 per cent failed to pass. But this does not mean that theae laat will have to 

2)eat a whole year's work, as each child is in a group of pupils at the same stage o£ 
vancement and will be promoted to the next higher grade as soon aa his group has 
covered the work of the year in the course ot study, regardless of the time of year. Ot 
the 9,000 in grades 1, 2, and 3 who did not pass, jjrobably four-flfths have finished 
two terms of work and will take up the next higher grade in January. Of the 
31.1 per cent who did not do a year's work during the year, 11. G per cent entered 
school too late to reasonably expect to pass at the end ot the year. This leaves 19.5 
per cent tailing who might have been expected to pass. 

The fairly large percentage of pupils doing more than a year's work in the upper 
grades is due to the fact that this regrading has not been in operation long enough to 
produce a uniform basis in these grades and to the additional fact tliat it is the brighter 
pupils who remain in school the longest, bo that the enrollment in these grades is 
tiie pick of the school system. The superior ability ot these pupils is shown by the 
decrease of failures as we go hi^er in the grades. 

The general feeling throughout the island on the part of parents and pupils, as well 
as teachers and supervising principals, is that in the flexible promotion plan we are 
enabled to do greater justice to the individual child and that the consistent applica- 
tion of this plan will result in a steadily decreasing retardation throughout the system. 

The rural schools present an entirelj; different problem; The attendance is more 
irregular because the trails are almost impassable at certain times of the year, and 
because many children are employed in picking coffee during the harvest, which is 
generally well under way when the school opens and continues until the 1st ot January, 
Moreover, the enrollment in rural schools is as a rule larne — in many cases over 100— 
with two sessions and three or more grades. The flexible promotion plan can not be 
used under the circumstances. But it is believed that a large enrollment in these 
schools, even with a slower advancement, is at the present time a better use of the 
public money than the reverse. 



English as a medium of instruction in the various branches of the common-school 
curriculum was first introduced during the year 1905-6, when 74 schools were taught 
entirely in this langu^e. Since its introduction there has been a widespread interest 
in the English language and a verygeneral desire on the part of both pupils and parents 
to have the schools conducted entirely in English wherever possible. In accordance 
with this desire the number of schools to be taught with English as a medium of instruc- 
tion has increased gradually year by year. This growth is evident from the following 
statement: 

Gradod schools laugtit. 1905-6 ' 1906-7 j 1S07-S 1908-9 j 1909-10 1910-11 

Wholly tn EiwlUh 74 202 ! 2B8 112 i 607 «B 

Partlv in KnKlish 86 . 187 I IM 64 07 I 31 

Srbool; with KngUsh as a special subiect j . . i 

or with no English 340' 113! 147 157 i 4| 5 

Totid BTBdod schools 1 500 ' 802 I 663 j 66,1 fl7R I 695 

Percentage wholly in English ■ 15 40' 51 [ 67 «0 95 

PercBntSM partly in English i 17! 37 | 23 ID! 10 I 5 

Before the opening ot the school year 1909-10 no rural schools were taught wholly in 
English. Dunngthat year 124 rural teachers, at their own request, were given permis- 
sion bytheirsuperviaingprincipalstoconductall their classes m English. The results 
were so satisfactory that during the past year the number of rural schools conducted 
wholly in English was increased to 154. In 222 rural schools some subjects other than 
English were tai^ht in English, and in but 2 per cent of the rural schools was no English 
whatever taught. 
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e pri^esfl of English in the rural schools during the paar. 
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During the coming school year over 550 Porto Rican teachers who hold the EncliBh 
graded license will impart instruction in the various branches of the graded-acnool 
curriculum entirely in English, as compared with 449 the preceding year. The use of 
English as a medium of instruction has developed to such an extent in the graded ' 
Bchools that at the present time there is not a single one in the island in which no 
Englishis taught, and only three in which instruction in the different branches is given 
in Spanish, with English as a special subject. As the few kindergartens established 
in the island are conducted in English, it can be said that a Porto Rican child may 
receive all hie instruction in Engli£ from the time he enters the kiuder^rten until he 
receives his high-school diploma. Thus the prophecy made by Dr. Falkner in his 
report for 1906-7, to the effect that the time was not far distant when the graded schools 
throughout the island would he tai^ht exclusively in the English language, has been 
realized. The result obtained in the use of English in our schools is all the more note- 
worthy as it has been brought about largely through the efforts of the Porto Rican 
teachers, who have rapidly qualified themselves to teach in English through constant 
effort, attendance at the summer institutes, and by taking the courses of English 
offered by the department during the school year, "nie status oi the English work for 
the year 1910^11, as compared with 1909-10, can be seen from the following statement: 

Table skowiiig lo what extent schooh are taught in English. 
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Since schools and grades are not identical, a further analysis of the use of English as 
a medium of instruction in the Msdes is interesting, and for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the remarkable progress made the first table below, taken from the c 
report for the year 190fr-7, is inserted. The second table gives the numoc 
taught in English for the past school year. 

English teaching in grades of graded schools (fa-it tern, 1906-7). 
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English taught by grades 0/ graded schools (including urban rural), 1910-11. 



Gradaa taught partly In EnEllsh— 

By English graded teachers 

By gradad teachers 

Bv urban rural leathers 



English taught as special subject- 
By taacfiarsol Knellsh 

By English gradad teacl 
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75 



But 233 grades in the urban schools for 1906-7 were taught entirely in English by 
Porto Rican and American teachers, as compared with 1,061 in 1910-11. This increase 
of more than 355 per cent in five years is a little short of niarvelouB, From the two 
forgoing tables the following derivative statement showing the percentage of the 
different grades, as regards instruction in English, will serve to bring out the essen- 
tial facts: 

Grade teaching In E:^llsh by— 
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Y\Kb!.\\'.V/^\\\\\\\'."\\""""'.'.'.'}. 

Fourth.... I 

Third 
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It is the general testimony of the supervising principals that the teaching of the 
lower grades in English is far more effective when done by the Porto Rican teachers 
authorized to teach in that language than when done by Americans. It is equally 
true that the American teachers obtain better results in the upper grammar grades 
tiian Porta Ricans, although in sorne instances seventh and eighth grades have been 



taught by the latter with very good results. The number of Porto Rican teachers ii 
charee or upper grades will era' " * "' ■"■" • ■■ - ' ■■• 

English language is acquired. 



s greater efficiency in the use of the 



During the school year 1910-11, 2,186 persons held licenses issued by the depart- 
ment of education. Divided into classes the licenses are as follows: 

Principals 176 

English graded 64S 

Graded 310 

Rural 878 

English 

Special 



135 
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Included in the above are the licenaea iasued to the students who were graduated 
irom the normal department of the University of Porto Rico at the close of me school 
year; also the Hcenses issued after the ej^miiiations held in the month of April. A 
email percentage of the persona who received licenses at that time secured schools for 
the remainder of the school year, but the greater number of these teachers, as well aa 
all those who received their licenses at the close of the norma! session, do not properly 
belong to the teachinR force of this year, although they have been included in all of 
the tables. This matee the number counted as "not teaching" considerably in 
excess of the actual number holding licenses throughout the year and not engaged 
in public-school work. 

There are no actual figures at band to show the number of persons holding licenses 
and not engaged in some kind of educational work, either as teachers in private schools 
or students in the normal school or in the United States, but the number is relatively 
small. Some have entered other departments of the Government or taken up other 
tines of work, while a few have been under suspension for various causes. 

Licensesare issued in the first instance for one year and the teachers must be assigned 
b) the third salary class, exception being made in the case of students who have finished 
one of the courses of the normal school. These receive their licenses for two years and 
are placed immediately in the second salary class. A license can not be renewed for 
one of the longer periods until the teacher has had a renewal for the preceding ahorf«r 
period, and only upon satiafaetory evidence of successful experience. A teacher may 
not be advanced to the second salary class until he has taught three years, and not to 
the first until he has taught five years and be (he possessor of the life diploma. To 
Secure the lite diploma an experience of five years is necessary and an examination 
in certain special subjects, in addition to the subjects required for the original license, 
exception being made in the case of normal graduates of the four-year course, who 
have had two years' successful experience. 

The following tables show the terms of the licenses and the salary classes, the origin 
of the licenses, and the distribution of teachers: 
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Distribution of teachers. 
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A further claeaiflcation of 
into three tlaasea according 
kept in the department. Tl 
in the first are all teacliera whose work 
whose work is succesatul but 



. . . made this year, when they were divided 

the proficiency ot their work as shown by the reports 

_ .1 known as "A," "B," and "C." Included 

eminently successful; in the second, those 
' as that ot class "A;" and in the 



third, those whose work is unsatisfactory. 

In making this classification careful consideration was given, to the entire record 
ot each teacher as well as to the reports and recommendations for the present year by 
the supervising principals and the general superintendents. 

The unclassified teachers are those who were not engaged in public-school work 
this year. Teachers of English, special teachern, and supervising principals are not 
included in this classification, since they are appointed directly by the commissioner. 

The complete regulations will be found under "Classification of teacherii '' in the 
Rules and Regulations ot the Department. 

School Celebrations. 

The custom ot celebrating legal and school holidays has aiwaj-s been observed in 
the Porto Rican schools, and during the past year the celebrations were unusually 
succe?isful. Parents do not visit tte schools as a rule, all the more so since the instruc- 
tion in graded schook is in English and so not intell^tble to the most of them. The 
school entertainments, however, serve not only to impress upon the children the ideas 
and ideals inherent in the day it-=elf, but also to provide a suitable occasion tor parents 
to come into closer contact with school work and its motives. 



been added Tubercnloeis Day, Uic Frid^ before the day designated by the governor 
as Tuberculosis Sunday, and Memorial Day. 

For (he celebration ot Arbor Day a pamphlet containing suitable selections was 
prepared and sent out to the teachers. Letters from the governor and the commis- 
sioner in reference to the meaning ot the day and the importance ot an interest in 
trees and in the beautificotion ol the school ground were read in every school, and 
every effort was made to inculcate the need tor the planting of trees and the improve- 
ment of home and school surroundings. 

Reports show that more than 10,000 trees and shrubs ot different kinds were planted 
by the school children of the island on November 25, 1910. In every municipality 
the day was celebrated in both tflwn and countiy schools, and in many instances 
addresses were delivered by prominent citizens. In a number of reports mention 
is made ot the planting of trees by (he children about their own homes. Tlie cumber 
of trees so planted is not known, but more importance will be given to this feature 
in coming years until every boy and girl in Porto Rico shall have planted at l^st 
one tree or shrub at home. In one district both morning and aStemoon exerciseB 
were held in order to accommodate double sessions. In another district a general 
cleaning up ot the school and its surroundings formed a part at the day's exercises. 
In not a tev! schools the children were given seeds of trees to be planted first at home 
and to be traJispfanted later and placed on the school property. The United States 
experiment station cooperated with us by supplying seeds and in some cases potted 

flants. Another feature ot the celebration of Arbor Day in several towns was the 
eautitying ot ttie plaza by the school children and the making of frames by the boys 
to protect the trees planted. 

Parents' Day is celebrated at some time near the close of the year, no special date 
being fixed by the department. On this day model classes and exhibits ot work are 
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pven special prominence, the 
I the pupils have made in I 

r hae its recognized place among school celebrations. The attendance of the 

parents has been especially gratifying this year. In aome cflses it was necessary to 
HUspend the regular work because the attendance was too great to allow room, for the 
classes. 

The celebration of the other holidays was carried on in the usual manner, the 
exercises consisting of selections, songs, and addreeaes by prominent citizens. 

Summer Institutbs. 

Due to the success of the summer institutes of the past two years and the interest 
■ that the teachers of the island have shown in them, it was decided to continue the 
work along the same lines. As in previous years two iastitutes are being held, one in 
Bio Pledras under the direction of the University of Porto Rico and the second in 
Ponce under the department of education. In the former the teaching force is drawn 
ia^;ely from the members of the regular faculty of the university and in the latter 
from the corps of supervising principals ot the island. 

The institutes of the summers otl909 and 1910 were largely in the nature ot an 
experiment, it being doubtful it the teachers of the island would attend in sufficient 
numbers after the novelty had worn off to make it expedient to continue the work, 
at least in two places. There are many reasons why teachers should have the three 
months of summer as a vacation time, to say nothing of the extra expense incurred 
when they go to another town to study. This summer, however, proves that there is 
a real demand tor summer institutes. The teachers have responded in laree numbers 
and the enrollment this year is lai^er than ever before; in fact it is too lai^e to be 
handled well with the equipment and corps of teachers at our disposal. The enroll- 
ment at Eio Piedras on July 31 was 391 and at Ponce 333. 

The work appeals to the teachers from several standpoints: Firat, those who are 
working for a higher grade of license can take work for eight weela under special 
teachers to fit themselves tor advancement; second, prospective teachers are admitted 
and imbibe some of the professional atmosphere that marks a gadiering of teachers 
in addition to pre^jing themselves for the examinations for licenses; third, courses in 
English for Porto Rican teachers are given on the course of study prescribed by law 
in the elementary, intermediate, and advanced groups, and those who passed the 
examination last year or were exempt and who attend regularly and obtain a mark 
of at least 75 per cent in the examination at the close will not only be excused from 
attendance on these classes durinj^ the year but will be passed at the end of the school 
year 1911-lS, while those who did not take the examination or who failed are given 
the opportunity to prepare for the second examination to take place at the close ot 
the sessioD; fourth, American teachers who stay through the summer have opportunity 
to take special work in Spanish; fifth, teachers who are working for the English graded 
license have the opportunity to practice ia the. model schools during the sefsion under 
the direction of an experienced teacher; and, sixth, teachers of all classes who wish 
to spend some time in picking up new ideas and methods of work find plenty ot oppor- 
tunity to do so in the classes and observation work given in the model schools. 

One of the most encoiu^ng features of the institutes this summer is Qie attitude 
with which the teachers view their work. At the first institute two years ago many 
teachers attended wilh the idea that attendance was all that was necessary. Conse- 
quently the classes dragged, since many made little or no attempt to study. This 
summer, however, the attitude is one ot deep interest and industry. They have 
come to work and the difference is felt by both teacher and student.. 

Another encouraging feature is the large proportion ot teachers with graded or 
English graded licenses who are enrolled. It was feared at first that these mstitutes 
"■"'■t develop into a sort ot (raining school for (hose who were preparing to pass 



about one-fourth of the number enrolled this summer and a very small per cent of 
them are ]>lanning on taking the examination from the principal's license. The 
great majority are here simply tor the sake of self -improvement. 

The brevity ot the course and the crowded conditions render it impossible to pay 
as much attention (o the social side of life as is desirable. However, nearly every 
week a lecture or entertainment of some sort, usually connected in some way wim 
school work, has been planned. The teachers have already had the pleasure ot a 
talk on the "Economic importance o£ birds" from Messrs. Crawley and Van Dine of 
the experiment station at liio Piedras, a lecture from General Supt. Hemiindez on 
the teaching of Spanish, and are expecting Dr. Grubbs and Mr. Van Dine to give an 
illustrated lecture on "The mosquito" before the end of the institutes. 
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opportunity is offered during the summer institute both to studeDte of the normal 
department of the uuiversity and to teachers of the island to take work that will be 
credited to them toward the elementary certificate or the diploma of the normal 
department. A great many are taking advantage of this opportuoity and in this way 
(he nnniber of norma! trained teachers throughout the island will be increaaed yearly 
and opportunity will be offered to those who could not afford to give up their work 
for a year or two to have the advantage of a profMaional education. 

School Savings Banks, 

There were deposita in June. 1910, amounting to $8,833.13, divided among 9,404 
depoHitors, or an average individual bank account of 95 cents a pupil. 

Realizing the rapidity with which the school aaving system was growing and what in 
another year it might become, the department, during the jmat Bchoof year, issued 
Otders to limit the ayBtem to town schools. Further, no proi-ision being possible for 
bonding the supervising principals, except at their own expense, it seemed best to 
recommend a curtailment of the svstem with the idea of eliminating the possibility of 
financial dilfictilties which would most assuredly place tiie department of education 
in the spot light of public criticism and censure. 

So that during the school year 1910-11 there has been a general feeling of timidity 
about starting the saving system in those municipalities where it was not installed, 
and also 15 or the 31 towns nave discontinued the system, leaving at the close of the 
school yearbut 16 towns operatjngschool banks. 

There can be no question but that the school savings banks are desirable. Of 
course flaws may be found in the management of them, under the regulations at present 
in vo^e; but the first step toward providing funds to pay for bonding the supervising 
principal of each district, with a contii^nt fund to pay for stamps and money-order 
charges finridental to banking the deposits), will be a long st«p in the right direction 
in the solution of the problem of carrying oh a sate and secure school saving system in 
Porto Rico. 

During the period of the recent insular fair several hundred school children were 
enabled to attend, throujih having saved up their money in school banks. They not 
only enjoyed themselves fully, but at the same time obtained ideas helpful in further- 
ing their progress in thoschools. Here in Porto Rico, where there is no thought of the 
needs of the morrow, the lesson of saving can not be too forcibly impressed on the com- 
ii^ generation; but until legislation is adopted recognizing and providing for the 
future of the banks, ourwork is at a standstill. 

School savings-bank system. 
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School Libeabibs. 

The library movement, inau.surated about Jannary 1, 1909, had resulted by the end 
of that vear with a total of 81 libraries with 9,038 volumes in either rural or graded 
schools.' The figures for the year just closed are 239 libraries with a total of 39,716 
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volumes. Only seven municipalitieB are without libraries in their graded schools, and 
only four without libraries in either ^ded or rural Hchools. In addition to school 
libisrieB, tliRre are in the island 10 librarieB open tothe general public, containing 



^,013 volumes accessible to the school children throi^hout the island. In a number 
of towns funds have been raised for school libraries by riving school fiestaa or enter- 
tainments. Frequently the department has recommended that books in Spanish be 
purchftBed. As stated last year, the number of books in this lanjtuage, especially 
suitable for children, is not I'ai^e, and some difficulty has been found in making up a 
serviceable list. The rapid increase of the number of pupils who can read English, it 
ishoped, willsoonmake the large list of juvenile books mSnglish available for general 
reading. In Ponce funds were secured to purchase well-selected libraries in Spanish 
numbering 38X volumes. The graded-school libraries are in most cases kept in one of 
the schoolrooms, which is open to the pupils for reading and study for a couple of hours 
each evening, usually in cnarge of a teacher. This has had a decided influence in 
securing better school work ae well as keeping the children off tiie streets at night. 
The careful reading of a story book in English can not but result in a more rapid 
acquisition of this language and a better understanding of school work. As the 
departmenthaanofundsavailableforpurchaseof books for general reading, it is com- 
pelled to rely lai^ly upon private donations. Any contribution of books or magazines 
can be utilized at once. The steamship lines running- tj> the island have offered to 
transport any packages for such purpose free of chaise. To sum up, this feature of 
the school work has made a steady, but not spectacular progress during the year, while 
general interest seems to be as great as in the past. 

Statiitkg/oT school libraries. 
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Statistics for school libraries—Contmued. 
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SCHOOI. PLAYGHODNOa. 

Since th.e playground movement in the various towns of the iBland was instituted 
by the department of education in 1908, steady pr(^resa has been made. 

The following table shows the development of this phase of our work tor the past 
three years: 





School year. 


[Acres of Isnd 


Number of 
playgrounds. 


grouD^. 


Number of 

using play- 
ground. 


1908-9 


2i 


27 
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8,250 


5,000 


1910-11 




68 


62 


18,420 



The municipal councils have very generously cooperated in the movement by 
donating land to the school boards in many instances and by providing funds for 
equipment. In not a few instances private individuals and corporations have demon- 
afiated their desire to have the Porto Rican children given an opportunity for spon- 
laneouB play by donating or loaning land so that the children could enjoy free outdoor 
exercise, without danger from passing vehicles, and by giving either apparatus or 
money. In several towns the school boards bought land for the playground. The 
public plazas in a few towns have been changed into recreation centers llixough the 
kindness of the municipal authorities. At the present time very few towns o£ the 
island, at most eight, have not provided in some way or other a place for the hoya 
and girls to play; and more or less apparatus. 

For the most part the apparatus used in the different playgrounds has been made 
by local carpenters who used native wood wherever possible. This has made the 
first cost of the equipraant very low as compared with the prices charged by manu- 
facturers of steel apparatus and also reducea the cost of transportation to a minimum. 
Quite a few school boards have, however, provided large playgrounds fully equipped 
with the most modern steel apparatus and, as the cost of repairing the homemade ap- 
paratus is considerable, due to the constant wear and tear, it would seem advisable to 
purchase steel equipment wherever the school boards have sufficient available money. 

In six towns— San Juan, Rio Piedras, Humacao, Santa Isabel, Yauco, and Manati — 
teachers wiOi special training have supervised the children while at play. In all other 
municipalities acting principals, teachers of English or graded teachers have offered 
their services gladly and have cooperated heartily in providing a pleasant and profitable 
nastime for their pupils outside of class hours. 
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The playgrounds have been open, as a rule, before and aff«rschool hours and during 
recesses. In at least one town thechildrenareallowed to utilize tie playground during 
the evening on moonlight nights. 

The eatablishment ot playgrounds in connection with the country rural schools is 
an encouraeing featiu'o of the movement in favor of the physical welfare of the Porto 
Bican children. In several raunicipalitieH playgrounds with good equipment have 
been provided for every rural school in the district and the number of rural plaj^rounda 
will increase rapidly in the next few years. As most rural schools have double 
enrollment, the children who receive their three hours of instruction in the forenoon 
can devote the afternoon hours to natiuiil play in the open air, and those who attend 
school in the afternoon have the forenoon hours for exercising their muscles. 

1 have been pleased to note that parents in a few instances have provided plajf 
grounds equipped with swings, slides, etc., for their children on the grounds about Uieir 

Our national game of baseball continues to hold first place as a group game for the 
Porlo Rican boys, and as one travela over the island groups of boys with improvised 
bals and balls can be seen on the hillsides, if a level apace is not handy, thoroughly 
enthusiastic over their game. There is hardiv a town without its baseball team, and 
in some districts teams have been formed by boys in the rural schools and interesting 
games played with the graded-schooKteam. 

Contests between the teams of adjoining municipalities have been more frequent 
durii^ the past year tiiau in former years, and in every instance a hearty spirit of 
rivalry has prevailed. The boys are learning to become good losers as well as good 
winners. This spirit of true sportamanehip as demonstrated in the athletic contests 
held is one of the most encouragin;; results of the playground movement. 

The annual athletic meet for bovs ot the high and grammar school of the island 
was held March 24 and 25, 1911, at the new athletic field, at Ponce. This field, com- 
prising 5 acres of land, is completely equipped for baseball, field, and track athletics, 
and tennis. Thousands of parents and children occupied the grandstands and great 
interest and enthusiasm were displayed by all during the two days' contest. The 
Ponce School band furnished music throughout the contests and winners and losers 
alike left the field in the best of spirits. 

Basket ball, tether ball, volley ball, and tennis are being introduced quite rapidly 
and as soon aa they are understood by the girls and boys will become a close second 
to baseball. 

At the first insular fair, held at San Juan, February 23-28, the department was able 
through the courtesy of A. G. Spalding & Bro. to display a model public-school play- 
ground showing the most modem improvements in playground apparatus. Each 
day during the week of the fair, except on Sunday, from 10 to 12 and from 3 to 5, 
classes of pupils gave exhibitions on the apparatus under the direction of two super- 
visors of playgrounds. In this way (he ttiousands of people who attended the fair 
had an opportunity of seeing a thoroughly equipped playground in operation and 
the results will undoubtedly be felt in all parts of the island. 

I wish to take this opportunity ot expressing my appreciation to supervising prin- 
cipals, teachers, and municipal councils, school boards, and patrons of the schools 
for the interest which they have displayed in this important phase of our educational 

Statistice/or pubUc-achool playgrounds. 
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Statistics for public-school playgrounds — Continued. 
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Statiitict of public'tckool playgrounds — Continued. 
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School BtiiLDiNoa. 

There haa been no decrease in the interest shown in past years by the school boards 
and the department in the erection of school buildings. Every effort ia being made to 
lessen the number of rented schoolrooms, and aa quickly as the resources of the school 
boards permit new buildings are being erected. In the past year some half dozen 
school boards have taken the steps necessary to obtain a loan from the Insulftr Govern- 
ment with which to build schools, and in this manner do away with the payment of 
escessive rents. 

At the present time there are owned by the people of Porto Rico and used exclu- 
sively for school purposes 89 graded and 234 rural schools, as compared with 64 graded 
and 174 rural schools in 1907. 

At the last legislative session there was appropriated another $40,000 to further the 
work begun by the appropriation of a like amount in 1908. From this amount, which* 
isset aside as a "school building fund," school boards are advanced a sufficient amount 
to pay for the cost of a building of the size warranted by the school population. The 
method of repayment remains the same as previous years; that is, school boards repay 
half or other proportions of the cost at a'low rate o£ interest. 

The construction of the cheaper schools of the price of $250 is still being carried on 
and of the $40,000 set aside for (bis purpose, $30,833.86 has been spent to date. 

As may be seen by the substantial increases in the school-board balances at the close 
of the fiscal year 1910-11, there is a promising outlook for the construction of a great 
Dumber of good schools during the coming year. It is to be hoped that within the 
Dext three years every one of the 68 municipalities will own its own schools. 



shown by the following table: 
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During the year ending June ao, 1911. $28,912.59 was spent tor textbooks iind 
$21,067.41 for supplies for the common scliools of the island, or a total of $50,000, 

In addition to this there was spent for high-school books and supplies the $4,500 
appropriated and from the item 'common-school equipment" a further amount nf 
$2,764.51, making a total for high schools of $7,254.51 and for all schools $57,254.51. 
Dividing this sum amongst over 145,000 children enrolled in all the public schools 
of the island, we find $39 available per pupil — an insignificant sum surely to provide 
books, paper, pencils, etc. 

Textbooks on hand June 30, 1910, amounted to 446,109 for common and 8.000 for 
high schools; purchased during the fiscal year 1910-11, 84,995 common and 8,134 high 
school books; condemned as unfit for further use in our schools, 21,998. At the close 
of the year 1910-11 there were on hand 509,106 common-school books and 16.134 high- 
school books, a total of 535,240 for all schools. 

The increase in the attendance at the high schools has necessitated the purchase of 
books in greater number than ever before, as witness over 8,000 bought dunng 1910-11 
compared with 8,000 on hand June 30, 1910. This means a large expenditure, for in 
general one high-school textbook costs twice as much as the average common-acliool 
textbook. 

In the first grade two books are supplied each pupil at an estimated cost of 20 cents 
a book, in addition to paper, pencils, and the charts, etc., necessary to the work; 
second grade, two or three books, costing 25 cents each; third grade, 4 books at 25 
cents each; fourth grade, 5 books at 30 cents each; fifth grade, 6 books at an average 
price of 30 cents each; sixth grade. 8 books, at 45 cents each; seventh grade, 8 books, 
at 55 centa each; eighth grade, 10 hooks at an averi^e price of 60 cents each. Besides 
these books in the hands of each one of the 145,000 pupils, dictionaries, music books, 
charts, maps, etc., must be reckoned upon and account for a considerable proportion 
of the whole expenditure. 

Further along, in high-school work— ^nd the department is now maintaining 18 
ninth grades at different parts of the island — the cost ot a textbook is conservatively 
figured at $1. Since a minimum of five books is required for each pupil, and in view 
of the necessity of renewing our book supply every third year, an enrollment of 1,200 
pupils would mean an expenditure of Se^OOO or $2,000 a year for textbooks alone. 
Supplies must be purchased for commercial work, such as typewriters, fables, etc.; 
for chemical and physical laboratories; desks, chairs, blackboards, maps, and the 
ordinary equipment consisting of pencils, pens, paper, and ink. Furthermore the 
high schools must be provided with desks, chairs, blackboards, maps, and the ordinary 
school equipment of pencils, pens, paper, and ink. Typewriters, tables, etc., must 
be purchased for commercial work, and the maintenance of chemical and physical 
laboratories entails a considerable expenditure. 

Original Rebbarch. 

For the first time in its history the department of education has given its attention 
in a modest way to certain studies in the field of original research: First, to a study 
ot ethnology, and, second, to a study of folklore. As yet nothii^ has been accom- 
plished along the line and perhaps will not be b^ the department of education, yet 
a mass of material is being collected which, placed in the hands of competeat students, 
can not fail to be of great value. The department is in oflicial touch directly with 
2,000 or more teachers and throi^h them with 150,000 pupils, representii^ practically 
every family in the island. It is not strange then that with such an advantage the 
depMtment is able, as perhaps is no other organization, to come in touch with the 
people as a whole and learn from them conditions and customs in even the remotest 
part of the island. The first step in the ethnolc^ical study was the issue of the follow- 
ing circular letter to supervising principals of the island: 

" It is my belief that an organization such as is the department of education of Porto 
Rico should, in addition to its purely administrative work, be carrying on studies 
and making investigationB of a scientific nature which might result in reports which 
diould prove contributions to knowledge. 

"One of the most promising fields for such a study is that having to do with the 
ethnology and archeology of our isWd. That preliminary data may be gathered, I 
will ask you to enlist the aid of your teachers and, if necessary, the pupils m the dis- 
trict, to the end that the following information may be tumirfied: 

"First. The exact location and a more or less detailed description of any evidences 
in situ of Indian occupation or activity within your district. Such evidence would 
consist of burial mounds, playgrounds, or athletic field, shell heaps, picti^raphs, 
excavations or any other Indian construction which because of its character has been 
too large to remove and is consequently still in position. 
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" Under tliislieading please report the slightest traces or the most imperfect examplefl 
a8 well aa the best. 

"Second. Ab complete a list as possible of Indian relics now owned by individualB 
within your district, and if posrible a etatement as to whether the pieces thus owned 

"(a) Be donated to the Insular Library and Museum; 

"(6) Would be loaned; 

"(c) Could be purchased, and if so what would be the price. Such relics could 
(■onsist of axes, spearheads, knives, collars, idols, bails, or any other piece plainly of 
Indian origin, 

"I will ask that you reply to this letter either making report of progress ora final 
re^rt OQ or before June 15 of the present year. In some of fJje districts of (he island 
it IS probably true that none of these Indian relics exist, in which case a final report 
could be made to that effect. In others where some relics exist a final report can bo 
made by the date mentioned, while in still others the field is perhaps so rich that it 
will take a longer period to furnish the material requested. 

■'I feel that with nearly 2,000 teachers and roughly 140,000 pupils in the department 
of education, no other organization is m well fittM to take up the work of a prehminary 
ethnological survey." 

As the result of the foregoing circular letter, reports have been received from the 40 
supervising principals of the island showing the conditions in each district as regards 
each of the special topics touched upon in the letter. The returns are being tabumted 
and a map constructed showing the existence of ethnological evidences throughout 
the island. 

The second study mentioned, that of folklore, or rather of songs and ballads, was 
made possible through the generosity of Mrs. F. R. Hoisington, of New York City. 
The following circular letter was sent out to supervising principals early in June 
explaining the matter more fully: 

"Through the generosity of Mrs, F. R. Hoisington, of New York City, prizes are 
offered (« the pupils of the public schools of Porto Kico for the largest and most meri- 
torious collections of 'caneiones antiguas de Esjma y Puerto Rico. The prizes con- 
sist of a first, second, third, and fourth, of $25, $15, 310, and ?5, for the four leading 
collections. The following govern the conditions of (he competition; 

" 1. The ballads must be old and must be of Puerto Rican or Spanish origin. 

"2. The name of thepersonsiiiging them or t«lling them must be given and as much 
information as possible as to the origin of both words and music must be given. For 
instance, whether the soi^ is founded on fact or whether the air is by a Puerto Rican 
musician and if the author of words is known. 

"3. Especially wanted are the songs sung by the blind men of Puerto Rico to the 
guitar and guicaero accompaniment. Please give the name and place of residence 
of singer. 

"4. Songs sung by mothers and nurses to children are wanted. 

"5. The music must be written upon the paper provided, so that the collection 
wilt be uniform. 

"6. If any collection prove acceptable besides the foiu: prize-winning collections, 
special prizes will be given according to the number, merit, and form of presentation 
01 ballads in said collection that are different from the prize winners. 

"7. The time set for the distribution of prizes will he some time next year; date to 
be fixed later. 

"8. A committee of three judges will be appointed for the words and three for the 
music; to be announced later. 

"9, Children may ho assisted in any way by members of their families or friends; 
schools may enter the contest, the prize going to the school. 

"10. Each sheet of music or page of words must have in the lower left-hand corner 
the words 'Collected by' * * * (the name of the child or school entering the 
competition). Each collection must be inclosed in an envelope or case containing 
the name of the child collector or school plainly inscribed on the outside. 

"11. Ail collections must be sent in duplicate to the commissioner of education by 
January 15, 1912. 

"12. As the object of this competition is to obtain as many different old songs as 
possible, no collection of less than 15 songs will be eligible for the first prize. 

"13. In caseof any special beauty or length of any song a special prize will be given 

"14. No translations will be eligible. 

" If you can find out, please let me know how many are likely to compete, in order 
that the proper amount of paper may be provided." 
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Already many of the district of the island have eigitified their intention to enter 
this competition, and it seems probable that much valuable material will bo 
forthcoming. 

Financial Statemekt. 

The budget as passed at the last aesaion of the legislature carried a tola! ot S877,360 
for educational work in Porto Rico. As compared with previous years, this amount 
was $27,460 more than 1909-10, but lees by $1,630 than the budget o£ 1908-9. The 
maximum salary list for teachers again went into effect, and with the tremendous 
increase in the enrollment in our Hchools, enteilin^ an increase in the number ot 
teachers, required the strictest eonomy; as the reauU many teachers were placed in 
chaise of extra grades (some combining as many aa three) and much credit is due them 
for their acceptonce of this severe task in the proper spirit. 

Oommon-scnoo! salaries paid during the past three years were aa follows: 

1908-9 $653,546.47 

1909-10 626,542.25 

1910-11 -• 668, 414. 54 

From the same appropriation durii^l910-ll salaries of 40 auperviaing principals 
were paid, in the amount of $47,330. For "incidentals, common schooia, " $6,608.55 
was expended, consisting for the most part of transportation charges on shipments of 
school auppliea, the printing of forms, achooi registers, paper for examinations, special ■ 
pamphlets, etc. In addition to the above amounts, $50,000 spent for textbooks 
and school supplies gives the following expenditure from department funds for com- 
mon schools 1910-11: 

Teachers' salaries $UC8, 414. 54 

Field supervision 47, 330. 00 

Contingent expenses 6, lOS. 55 

Textbooks and school supplies 50, 000, 00 

771,853.09 

For high schools $22,690.15 was spent in salaries, and in addition to the $4,500 set 
aside in the budget for contingent expenses, high schools, a further expenditure of 
$2,754.51 was made from the "no fiscal year" fund "common-school equipment," 
to adequately supply the demand for textbooks and sufficient laboratory equipment. 

Salaries $22,690.15 

Contingent expenses 4,500.00 

Light and water 96. 12 

Transferred 2,754.51 



30,040.78 



in comparison with 121,577.17 spent for the same purpose during 1909-10. 

"Summer schools" during 1910 were provided for from an appropriation of $1,000, 
ot which $745,98 was expended in carrying on the work at Ponce, the funds of the 
University ot Porto Rico taking care of the session at Rio Piedras. 

Scholarship students in the States and in the three high schools of the island carried 
an expenditure of $24,537.28, as against $29,995.53 during 1909-10. 

In the office proper ot the department expenditures for salaries amounted to 
$32,905.84, gainst 133,478.63 in 1909-10 and $33,583.56 in 1908-9; for incidentals, 
$8,394.59, as compared with 19,279.61 during 1909-10. 

Distributed under their respective headings, the expenditures may be tabulated as 
follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1910-11, 

Regular approprialioni. 

Repilar appropriation for the fiscal year 1810-11 $877,960.00 

Adaitional tor medianical drawing classes at Ponce 675,00 

Tianafer from "Common school equipment" to "Contingent expenses, 
high schools" 385.51 
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Salaries, office of the commiasioner $32, 905. 84 

Contingent expenses— incidentals 6, 987. 57 

Contingent expenses— poatage 1, 710. 00 

$41,603.41 

Salaries, common schools — teachers 668,414.54 

Salaries, supervising principals 47,330.00 

Contingent expensefl— incidentals 6, 108. 55 

Textbooks and school supplies 50, 000. 00 

- ■ ■ 771,853.09 

Salaries, high schools 22, 690. 15 

Contingent expenses— incidentals 4,859.26 

Lighting 41, 92 

Wat«t 34.20 

27,625.53 

Summer institutes and general lecture work 745, 98 

Scholarships; 

Technical education in United States 4,999.39 

Instruction and training in United States 8,458.33 

Education o£ young women in United States 2,666.66 

High schools of Porto Rico 8,412.90 

24,537.28 

Transfer to contingent expenses (Insular Library of Porto Rico) 500.00 

866, 865. 29 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1911 12,155.22 

Total 879,020.51 

School extension in PotIo Rico. 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1910: 

General fund J5, 135. 77 

Erection of buildings 3, 444. 04 

Repayments by municipalities of proportional shaiee of cost of buildings 
erected by the department 830, 89 

9, 410. 70 

Plans for school buildings 157. 00 

Expenses, school exhibit, insular fair 1,308. 51 

Rural school, barrio of Rayo, Sabana Grande 1, 000, 00 

Erection of buildings and repairs 4,016. 73 

6, 482, 24 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1911 2, 928. 46 

9, 410. 70 
School building fuTid. 

lialanco on hand, July I, 1910: 

General fund 824,775,91 

Erection of buildings 6, 761. 74 

Repayments byschool boards of one-half costof buildings erected by the 
department , , 6, 492, 69 

38, 030. 34 

Erection of buildings 3, 690, 16 

Balance on hand, June 30, J911 34, 340. 18 

38,030.34 
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Common-gchool equipment. 



Purchase and 



of rural-school buildings. 



Balance on hand, June 30, 1911 

Honorary scholarship for Rafael Palmer. 

Balance on hand, July 1, IBIO 



Receipts. ! ^fCS*"' 



iegular and eupplemeataij appcoprlationa tS79, (eo.Sl tSC6,g«o. 2 

iohool extension in Porto Rico 9,*I0.70 0,482.2 

■"' olbuildlngfund.. "" " 

1 . » — .jjjj, rural scnoois 4u.uiw.iju i _,,,__..„ 

3,900.411 



TEACHBB8' 8ALARIB8, 1910-11. 

At the annual aeasion o£ tie legislature held in February, 1910, the sum of $721,880 
was apMopriated to pay "common-school aalariea" tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1911. The maximum salary was paid each teacher in amounts aa follows: 

Per montli. 

Continuation ,.... 183.33 

English 75.00 

Special 75.00 

Principal ($70, $76) 80.00 

Acting principal (extra) 10.00 

English, graded ($50, $56) 60.00 

Graded ($45, $50) 55.00 

Rural ($30, $35) 40.00 

Night 10.00 

The following total was disbursed in this manner to 1,692 teachers and 40 supervising ' 
principals: 

Teachers, graded $369,164.54 

Teachers, rural 299, 250. 00 

Supervising principals 47,330.00 

715, 744. 54 
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This shows an average monthly salary- o{ 144.21, or for Ihenine9choolmoiithsl397. 87. 
To this must be added the compensation paid as house rent !« teachers by the school 
boards from, their own funds. Summing up these amounts, i. e,, 

Salary directly from the department (668, 414. 54 

House rent from school bomis 91, 353. 66 



759, 768. 20 

gives to the teachers in the schoola of Porto Rico an average monthly salary of $50.80 
($457,14 yearly). 

Following the custom of previous years and in pursuance of a law passed at the last 
session of the legislature, allowing teachers in any school year 15 days' leave for justi- 
fiable absences, thedepattmentrei>aidafterfliecloseof school the amount of $10,513.54. 
This was divided (and in comparison with absence repayments of previous years is) 



The results obtained in the financial tiansactjons of the school boards of this island 
during the fiscal year 1910-Jl have been highly satisfactory. The accounting sysf era 
established so regulates the amounts to be disposed of annually by each boara for its 
different obligations that it would be difficult for any one of them, however limited its 
resources, to nave a deficiency at the espiration of any fiscal year. 

From the comparison given below it will be seen that cash on hand June 30, 1911, to 
tie credit of the school boards amounted lo «81,622,07, or $41,452.19 more than at the 
close of the fiscal year 1909-10. 

Compnraiive siaumcni. 



Total incomf 
including 
Mlanee. 


_..»,„. 


iDdebted- 
nesslrom 
former 






KI.36f).9S 
27,3«.t4 
B,ai6.a7 
1,911.75 


1245,756.53 


K20, 384.28 

ZSS,0*l. 10 
«7,435.0S 
419, IBl. 89 
4M>1.B7 


i«4;6B9:ST 















The considerable surplus on hand is not due to any special effort on the part of the 
school boards, as these corporations never avoid expenditures that are evidently useitul 
and necessary to public education. Moreover, wherever their financial conditions 
will permit school boards are allowed an increase in ordinary as well as extraordinary 
expenses. Among the latter are included expenses incidental to the extension of school 
libraries and playgrounds, construction of new buildings, and especiaUy enlargement 
of existing school buUdings. The boards have made a total disbursement of (97,392,38 
for the construction of buildings during the fiscal year 1910-11. 

Of this sum, $45,943.96 was paid lo Uie treasurer of Porto Rico on account of loans 
made for the construction of school buildings. The difference of $51,448.42 has been 

Eaid from r^ular funds of the boards, assigned in school budgets under item 13, aub- 
ead"G." 
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The following statement shows in a detailed manner the income and expenses of the 
boards during the yeare herein referred to; 

Receipls. 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank in favor of the 

school boards June 30, 1910 J141, 113. 93 

Total amount received by treasurers of school boards from July 1, 1910, 

to June 30, 1911 1 398, 255. 75 

Total amount retained by the treasurer of Porto Rico during the fiscal 
\t 1910-11 in payment of loans and for the construction of school- 

45,943.96 



C 



Total 585,313.64 

Disbvrsenxents. 

Payments made during the fiscal year 1910-11: 

Rent of Bchoolhouaes 67,977. 72 

House rent for teachers 91, 353. 66 

Salaries of employees 59, 124.41 

Contingent expenses, school boards 5, 214. 32 

Eouipment and furniture 20,824.77 

Scnool and athletic material 5,204. 12 

Construction of school buildings 51, 448. 42 

General expenses 56, 599. 69 

Total _ 357, 747. 61 

Amountpaid on account of loans and for the construction of schoolhonses. 45,943. 96 
Balance : 181,622.07 

Total 585,313.64 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank and Royal Bank of 

Canada to the credit of the school boards June 30, 1911 181,622.07 

During the last fiscal year we have obtained from die American Colonial Bank and 
the Royal Bank of Canada, where school funds are deposited, a credit of 2 per cent 
interest on quarterly balances. By this concession a not inconsiderable sum will be 
realized. 

We may well accept the above-named rate of interest offered by these banks, but 
only until we can find a moreproducUve depositary for the money 01 the school boards. 
The new law relative to loans through the issuance of bonds as surety will facilitaf* 
thiekindoftranaactions, and the boards may contract loans for sums that, together with 
the surplus cash, will make ap the amount needed for the construction ol their own 
echool buildings. Thus loans will be contracted for such sums as may be absolutely 
neceasarvj andatthesametimegood investments will be made of the available surplus. 
We believe that just as at the b^inning of the accounting ayatera our efforts were 
directed to reducing the then existing deficit of ?51,368.95, our efforts diould now 
be directed to reducing the balance of $181,632.07 in favor of the boards to such point 
as may be wise. If we reduce this surplus by investing a good part of it in the con- 
struction of school buildings we shall be reducing the school boards' expenditure for 
rent of schoolhouees, which, in the fiscal year 1910-11, amounted to $67,977.12. The 
Having that will be made in this way will represent for the boards a very high rate of 
interest on (heir investment as compared with that paid by the hanks, for the rent 
value of houses leased for schools is in the majority of cases excessive. 

The school boards having knowledge of these plans are all willing to come under the 
new law relative to loans, and we have no doubt that during the fiscal yeai 1911-12 
several new school buildings will be Constructed. The carrying out of these plane 
will be greatly assisted by the increase in the assessed value of real and personal 
property, which will cause an increase of !30,967.50 in the resources of the boards for 
the next fiscal year. 
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School board finances— Recd^U and expendilvrei 1910-11. 
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REPORT OF THE GOVEKNOS OF PORTO RICO. 
School board finances — Expenditures classified, 1910-11. 
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HEPOHT OF THE COMMISSIONEE OF EDUCATION. 
Rules and RBOuiuLTioNa of the Defartuemt of Education. 

(Approved by the 
of sections 53, 66, ar 
legislative sanction.) 

RENBWAI. Of TEACHBRa' 

A license to teach is merely a permit granted for a limited time. It is not a diploma 
setting forth the results of a course of study or of work done. A diploma is a permanent 
record of something completed. A license to teach indicates an estimate or a judgment 
of the temporary or present value placed on a diploma, examination, or other evidence 
of past achievements and is therefore suhject to change. The burden of proof always 
rests upon the applicant for renewal of a license to show that he has kept his own 
efBciency up to the standard demanded of new candidates for teachers' licenses. 

All licenses issued by the department of education are for a certain specified period, 
as provided in the school lawa. 

Applications for renewals from others than public-school teachers in actual service 
should be made in writing and state definitely what teaching or other educational 
work the applicant has done during the_year, or what studies he has pursued and under 
whose direction. If he has tai^ht in pnvate schools or has been engaged in other kinds 
of educational work, or has continued his own reading and study in subjects in which 
he originally; passed his examination for a teacher's license, the department will 
investigate hia year's record and renew or refuse to renew his license upon the evidence 
or lack of evidence ot hissucceasasa teacher, or bis endeavor to maintain and improve 
his intellectual attainments as indicated in tiie examination he passed at the time his 
license was granted, it being understood, however, that after June, 1912, the certificate 
of no person licensed to teach in the department of education who has failed for two 
successive years to teach in any school under the r^ular inspection of officers of the 
department will be renewed. Such persons will, however, bo admitted to examination 
for the reissuance of a certificate. 



school teachers holdii^ certificates issued by tlie department of educa- 
tion shall be classified as follows with respect to their proficiency and success as teachers: 

Claas A. — Teachers whose work is eminentlv successful. 

ChiaB. — Teachers whose work is successful, altlioi^h not ot as high a grade as is 
that of Class A. 

Cfoas C — Teachers who are not giving satisfactory evidence of competence. 

■Thiaclaasificationahall be revised during the third term of each school year and shall 
be based upon the reports submitted by Uie general superintendents and supervising 
principals. 

Persons enterii^ the corps of teachers for the first time will be placed iri Class B. 
Persons already in the teaching force paasing an examination for a hig;her grade of 
license will be placed in the class under tho new grade which tiiey occupied under the 
previous grade ot license. 

Certificates of teachers in Class C will be renewed for one year only, at the end of 
which period, unless they have passed to Class B, the certificate will not be renewed. 
Such persons, however, may be admitted to examination for the reissuance of a 
certificate. 

All persons regaining their licenses in this way will be placed in Class C and will 
receive salaries of the Qiird class. 

Teachers in 
boards until a!. . . _ . . 

All teachers in Class C who had their certificates renewed at the close oi the school 
year 1909-10 for periods of three oi five years must necessarily pass to Class B during 
the school year 19H-12. 

Teachers in Class A only will be approved for tiie maximum house rent allowed 
under the law. 

VACATION LEAVE FOR SDPERVISINO PRINCIPALS OV SCHOOLS. 

Supervising principals are subject to the same rules respecting leave of absence that 
apply to employees in the office force of the department of education. In the discretion 
of the commissioner of education they may he granted leave of absence with full pay 
whenever the needs of the public service will permit for a period not exceeding a total 
of 30 days in any one calendar year, with an additional allowance of six days for travel 
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each way in caae their leave of absence includes permiBsion to go to the States. They 
may accumulate thia leave and be given 60 days with travel allowance, provided that 
penod covers all leave ot absence granted in a period of two years, in accordance with 
the provisions of law regulating leave of absence for Government employees. 



Whenever a supervising priucipal, for any rea 
the duties which naturally devolve upon such a 
sent to the department. 

An adequate sign shall be displayed at the office of the supervising principal. In 
connection with such sicn, or at least in some conspicuous place open to the public, 
there shall alsa be displayed a statement of office hours, which shall be observed 
punctually, 

DUTfES OP PaiMCIPALa and TBACHERa. 

The principals and teachers, together with the officers of the department, are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of good schools in Porto Kico. They are supposed to know 
the school law and to familiarize themselves as far as possible with the course of study 
and all reports of the department of education, so that they may understand its aims 
and its plans. They are expected to work sympathetically and harmoniously with 
the department, to give it their full confidence, and to look to it as their best friend 
and helper in all that makes for success in their work. A teacher who does not have 
confidence in the department, in its intentions and purposes, should sever his con- 
nection with the teaching force. He should always appeal first to the department, 
and not write articles to the newspapers or enga™ in discussion or gossip with his 
neighbors about things which concern primarily his relations with the department of 
education. He is expected to take the initiative in doing everything he can for the 
good of the school. So long as his acta are not inconsistent with the school laws or 
general policy of the department, every teacher and principal will be sustained by 
the department. A few of the more general duties pertaining to principals and teach- 
ers may be enumerated as follows: 



1. Principalsof public schools shall keep a register in which shall be noted the name, 
age, aejt, color, dat« of entrv, date of promotion from one grade to another, and the 
attendance of each pupil; also the name, residence, and occupation of the parents or 
guardians of the pupils. This register shall always be at the disposition of the com- 
missioner of education or his representatives and of the members of the school boards. 

2. Principals shall be in their respective buildings at least 20 minutes before the 
openii^_ of each session. 

3. Principals shall keep a register of the daily attendance of the teachers who are 
under their direction, requiring them to sign their names in this book at the opening 
of school and to note the exact time of their arrival. 

4. Principals are responsible to the commissioner of education or his representatives 
for the oreanization, discipline, and distribution of work in their schools, and they are 
responsible to the school board for the care of the buildings and public property, 

5. Principals shall assist the supervising principals in the distribution of^the books 
and materials provided by the department, 

6. Principals shall see that the school buildii^s are kept clean and in good order. 

7. Principals shall matriculate and classify pupils of the school placed under their 
care, subject to the geneml direction and guidance ot the sujiervismg principals. 

8. Principals shall keep all written suggestions or criticisms received from the 
supervising principal dunng the year, as well as all the books in which they have 
written out their daily preparation ot work, at their respective schoolrooms until the 
close of each school year. 

9. Principals shall see that the schools under their charge are open at the hour fixed 
for the opening of schools and that the teachers devote themselves exclusively to the 
instruction ot their pupils during school hours, maintaining good discipline, and that 
they conduct themselves with propriety and follow faithfully the course ot study laid 
down by the commissioner ot education. 

10. Principals shall not permit any person to visit their schools with the object ot 
selling merchandise, or advertising books, publications, concerts, exhibitions, or any 
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11. Principals are required to have the correct time and to see that the clocks in 
their schoolrooms are regulated to keep the correct time. 

12. Principals ahull see that all of tke reports for the schools under their direction 
are promptly filled out in the £onn required and placed at the disposition of the super- 
viaiag principal. 

13. Principals are responsible £or the faithful execution and performance of all the 
rules and rwulations laid down for (heir respective schools. 

14. Principals are responsible for the maintenance of discipline in all the echoob 
under their direction, 

15. Principals ahall report upon the work, conduct, etc., of ail the teachers under 
their direction so far as it is possible to observe the same in addition to attending (o 
their duties in their own ciaaaes whenever requested by supervising principals or 
school boards. 

16. Principals shall send a report on the condition of the school property to the 
school boards when requested fo do so. 

17. Principals shall hold themselves in readiness for such additional work as may 
be required by the commiaaioner of education or his representatives. 

18. Principals shall immediately notify the supervising principal of any permis- 
sion given by them to a teacher to dismiss his pupils during school hours. 



1. Teachers shall always respect the authority of principals and shall not interfere 
with nor usurp their r^hts or duties. 

2. Teachers in rural schools shall be in their respective schoois at least 20 minutes 
before the hour set for beginning classes. 

3. Teachers in school buildings in charge of principals or acting principals shall 
be in their respective schools at least 10 minutes before the time for h^inning classes. 

4. Teachers shall keep a register provided by the department in accordance with 
the instructions given therein. 

5. Teachers shall be responsible for the proper care and protection of textbooks 
and the economic use ot school materials supplied to them by the department. 

6. Teachers are prohibited from dismissing their pupils during school hours unless 
obliged to do so for some absolutely necessary cause, m which case graded teachers 
shall fiave previously secured permission of their principal, but in no case shall a 
teacher appoint a substitute. 

7. Teacners should study the characteristics of the pupils of their respective classes 
and by means of kindness and persuasive disciplinary measures they should endeavor 
to win their affection and cooperation. Teachers shall always be examples of dig- 
nity, courtesy, and kindiy spirit. 

8. Teachers are charged with the duty of overseeing the conduct of their pupils not 
only in the classroom, but also during the recesses, and they are jointly responsible 
with the parents or guardians for their conduct from the time they leave home for 
school until they return to their homes. 

9. Teachers shall fill out in proper form all required reports and give same to theit 
BupervisiM principals. 

10. Teachers shall follow at all times the directions or orders of the commissioner 
of education or his representatives, and shall familiarize themselves with the school 
laws and tjie rules and regulations of the department. 

11. Teachers shall closely observe and follow the methods of instruction outlined 
in the course of study issued by the department. 

12. Teachers shall preserve for inspection, by general superintendents or other 
officials of the dej)artment, all written suggestions or criticisms received from their 
supervising principals during the school year, as well aa all books in which they have 
written their daily prepaiation of work, at their respective schoolrooms until the 
close of each school year. 

13. Teachers shall, when requested by their supervising principal, be with their 
pupils on the playgrounds during recess to preserve order and to direct their games. 

14. Teachers of English shall be placed in chaise of the courses in English for 
Porto Rican teachers. The time and place for holding these courses shall be deter- 
mined by the supervising principal, subject to the approval of the commisHioner ot 
education. 

15. Teachers will not he allowed to take the annual examination given toward the 
close of each school year in the elementary or intermediate course in English tor 
Porto Rican teachers more thwi twice. This rule will go into effect in June, 1912. 
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Teachers shall have tlie right to appeal from the orders which may be given them 
by their principal to the supervising principal and from the latter to the commig- 
aioner of education. 

Supervising principals and principals should give all their inatructions to teachers 
privately and not in the presence or their classes. 

The restriction upon the teachers from engaging in active politics does not restrain 
their liberty to cast their vote at the polls or to express their opinions privately, but 
they ahali not engage in public discussions or in electioneering. 

Teachers are at liberty to make any voluntary contribution that they may deem 
fit tor pohtical purposes. The department is, however, desirous of cooperating with 
the Department of Justice in prosecuting any violation of section 16 of the civil service 
law, and will, so far as is in its power, protect teachers refusing to make involuntary 
contributions. 

Teachers enjoy the complete right to criticise or discuss either in pedagogical meet- 
ings or in newspaper articles the school laws and r^ulations, but in all such discus- 
sion they sliall avoid the use of words and phrases which could in any manner be 
deemed as ^wii^ a lack of respect for any department of the Insular Government. 



The school day for all graded schools and urban rural schools shall be as follows; 

Gradei 1 ai!rf2.— 8.30 a. m. to 11 a. m.; 1.30 p. m. to 4 p. m. 

Grades S to 8.— 8.30 a. m, to 11.30 a. m,; 1,30 p. m. to 4 p. m. 

In all rural schools other than urban.^^.30 a. m. to 11.30 a. m.; 12 m. to 3 p. m. 

In all night schools. — Two hours. 

These hours shall be strictly adhered to unless special permission to the contrary 
is granted by the commissioner of education. 

A 15-minufe recess shall be given each session — in urban schools, at 10 a. m. and 2.45 
p. m.; in rural schools, at 10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. 

The length of recitation periods shall he as follows: Grades 1 and 2 not to exceed 15 
minutes; grades 3 and 4 not to exceed 20 minutes; grades 5 and 6 not to exceed 25 
minutes; grades 7 and 8 not to exceed 30 minutes. 



Fifteen minutes daily shall he devoted to calisthenics and breathing exercises in 
all schools of the island. These exercises should be introduced after lessons of limited 
physical activity. Whenever the class is restless, dull, or inattentive, it would be well 
to introduce breathing exercises in order to refresh both mind and body. These 
exercises shall not be substituted for the regular recess period, but wherever possible, 
without too much contusion and loss of time, they; shall be held in the open air. 

The following exercises shall be taught ail pupils, so that they may practice them 
at home: 

1. Stand erect, heels tc^ether, foes out, hands down at the sides. Draw a deep 
breaUi slowly and at the same time raise the arms slowly from the sides until the 
palms nearly meet over the head. Lower the arms gradually, exhaling slowly. Repeat 
about eight times. 

2. Stretch the arms straight out in frontof the body, palms facing. Keeping the arms 
in a horizontal position, move them slowly backward and see how near you can come 
to bringing the hands together at the back without bending or lowenng them, in- 
haling and exhaling as before. Repeat about eight times. 

3. Arms straight out in front, palms down. Raise the arms slowly over the head, 
then as far back as possible, down and to the original position, making in this way 
a sort of crooked circle in the air with the hands. Inhale slowly as the arms are raised 
and exhale as they are lowered. Repeat eight times. 

4. To vary these exercises from time to time^ instead of exhaling as the arms descend 
hold the breath until the arras are in their original position, then exhale slowly. 

The following simple rules should be observed oy all school children in order to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases: 

1. Do not spit on the floor or sidewalk, 

2. Do not put pencils or penholders in the mouth, 

3. Do not put the fingers ir ''" '' 

4. Do not put money m thi 

5. Never put into the mou. 
'whistles, candy, gum, etc.). 
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6. When coughing turn ihe face away from others and avoid allowing others to 
cough in your face. 

7. Wash the face and hands oEtea. 



This method of punishment is approved by the department ot education when 
neceaaary to maintain the dignity and proper discipline of the school. SuBpensions 
ehail not exceed Hve days unlesa further extension is granted by the commiBsioner ot 
education. 

For the guidance of teachers the following instructions are given; 

1. In rural schools a child may be suspended by the teacher. The child shall be 
sent home at once and the parent or guardian notified in writing of the reasons tor 
sufipension and informed that the consent of the supervising principal must be secured 
before the child may return. The teacher will also notify the supervising principal 
of his action, inclosing a copy of the letter sent to the parents or guardian, 

2. In school buildings in chaise ot principals or acting principals pupils may be 
suspended by these omcera only. The teacher shall send the pupil to the prineij^i 
or acting principal, who, after investigation, may suspend him. The child shall, in 
BUch case, be sent home immediately, and the parent or guardian notified in writing 
that the child is suspended, with the reasons therefor, and that the written consent 
o£ the supervising principal is neceesaiy before the child may return. 

3. The supervising principal shall, after investigation, notify the parent or guardian 
in writing of the conditions under which the child may return 

4. Copies of ^1 papers relating to suspension shall be kept on file m the supers ismg 
principal's office. 

OOEPOHAL p 



The use of corporal punishment in the schools of Porto E 
department of education and is absolutely prohibited e 
the following regulations: 

1. Whenever a grave misdemeanor has been committed by a pnpil for which it 
seems corporal punishment would be the best remedy, written or oral permission 
(if oral, it should be given in the presence of a reliable witness) must be secured 
from the parent or guardian tor the infliction of that form of punishment 

2. In Hchool' where tliere are prinripals or acting prinnpili corporal puniphmcnt, 
when administered, ijiall be inflicted only by those officers and in the presence ot two 
other teachers, and not in the prownce of other pupils. 

3. In rural schools, corooral punishment may be administered by the teacher, but 
must be in the presence of two patrons of the school called in as witnesses. In this case 
also punishment shall not be adminiBtored in the presence of other pupils. 

4. Teachers shall not strike pupils on tho head or any other part ot the body in such 
a way as to produce severe or permanent injury. 

5. 'When corporal puishment is administered it shall be by the use of the hand or a 
light rule, switch, or strap without a buckle or other piece of metal. 

6. Teachers who disregard section 53 of the Compiled School Laws of Porto Rico or 
the rules of the department relative to corporal jjunishmcnt will be summarily dealt 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations tor all classes of teachers' licenses will be held annually during the 
Easter vacation at headquarter towns and also during the summer vacation at such 
places K the commissioner of education may designate. Examinations for permanent 
diplomas will be held annually duriiy; the summer vacation at such places as the 
commissioner of education may determine. 

Applications for admission in examinations for teachers' licenses or tor permanent 
diplomas must be made in writing upon blanks proi'ided by the department and sup- 
plied through the supervisii^ pnucipals. Such applications must be handed to the 
supervisii^ principals at least 15 days' before the day set for examination. 

Applicants for ^e principal's examination must possess the English graded license; 
those for examination for rural license, the eighth-^ade diploma or its equivalent. 

In order to obtain the teacher's certificate applicants must obtain at least 60 per cent 
ineachsubjectand a general avenge of 75 per cent. At the Easter vacation examina- 
tions those candidates for the principal's license who receive 75 per cent or over in at 
least seven subjects will be credited with those subjects. CaqdidateB tor the graded 
or rural license who receive 60 per cent or over in at least five subiecls will be credited 
with subjects in which they obtain 75 per cent or over. The credits referred to in this 
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paragraph shall hold gond onh until tlie ( 
vacation, at which time ill remaining auhjecfa n 
average of 75 per cent obtained 

Examinations for the commnn school diploma, which la ^iven upon completion of the 
work of the eighth grade, will be held at the close of the school year in each town where 
eighth grades are maintained '»nd al=o late m the ■Jummer at such towns as the com- 
miasioner of education may designate. 

In order to obtain Hie common-school diploma candidates must obtain at 



^t 60 per 



75 per cent or more in at least five subjects at the June examinatione will be credited 
witii those subjects and may take the examination in the remaining subjects at the 
examinations held late in the summer. 

The examination of graded teachers for authority to teach in English will be con- 
ducted by the general superintendents at the time of their visit to the various districts 
and at such other times or by such other persons as may be designated by the com- 
missioner of education. 

Esaminationa provided bv law t* be given in the EM:liBh language for teachers will 
be held at the completion of the several courses at headquarter towns and also during 
the summer at such places as the commissioner of education may determine. This 
examination in English will be both oral and written, and teachers must obtain an 
average ot at least 60 per cent. 

Special permission may be given by the commissioner of education for admission to 
'■ n for satisfactory reason. 

( pupils enrolled during the year 
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Tablb 1Y.— Annual mtwu«— JVumter of -pupiU enrolled in all gchooh Mar. 1, 1911. 
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Table V. — Percentage of attendance; average daily enrollment and attendance per school 
and per teacker — Averages per term. 
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Table VI. — Schools and teachers — Averages per term. 
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Table VIII, — Teachersatthc endoftheyear, by sex. 
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Table IX.— Percentage of total population enrolled in the schools. 
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The "UNiTEKBirr op Porto Rico. 



The Univermty of Porto Rico wa« establiahed by an act of the Insular Legiilature 
approved March "12, 1903, whereby file board of truatees waa made a corporate body 
under the name of "The Trueteea ot the University of Porto Rico," with all the powers 
naually vested in a corporation "* '■^''' -'>'—"• — 



n of this character. 
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While the umvereity thus has a separate and complete corporate organization apart 
from any connection with the Insular Government, that it ia fundamentally a Grovem- 
ment inetitntion is shown by the method of choosing the board of tiuBteee. Section 3 
of the law chartering the university provides; 

"Sec. 3, That the government of the University of Porto Eico shall be vested in a 
board of truatees composed of the commieaioner of education as a member and its 
president, the speaker of the house of delegates or representatives, and the treasurer of 
Porto Eico as exHDfficio members, and four other persona to be appointed bj; the Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, who shall hold office until their successors are appointed and 
qualified." 

Even before the passage of the act lookii^ to the establishment of the University of 
Porto Rico steps had been taken to provide tot the training o£ teachers for the public 
Bchools. 

Soon after the American occupation of Forto Eico the idea of forming an Industrial 
Normal School arose, and file first steps toward accomphshing this end were taken 
when an institution of this character was opened in Fajardo on September 27, 1899. 
The Government of the island and the municipaUty of Fajardo shared equally the 
expenses for the carrying out of this move, each contributing $20,000 for the actual 
building and current expenaea of the institution. 

Astheworkcarriedonhere was unsatisfactory, due to the location of the school in the 
extreme eastern part of the island, thus making it difficult of access, and supervision 
almost impossible, the school was moved to Rio Piedras, and work begun in the 
"Con Valencia," or summer home of the governor, in October, 1901. At the same time 
tlie construction of a new building was being carried on, which was formally dedicated 
on May 30, 1902, and the classes, apparatus, and furniture transferred to this building 
in the same year. 

The normal school thus established at Rio Piedras under fJie department of educa- 
tion was later transferred to the University of Porto Rico, becoming the nucleus from 
which has developed its normal department. 

In January, 1903, the practice scnool was opened for the pur[)ose of allowing each 
student of tlie normal department the opportunity to work for a time under the super- 
vision of a trained critic teacher, thus perfecting himself in methods and discipline by 
actual practice before going out as a teacher. 

Beginniiw with the school year 1902-3, the course of study of the normal department 
consisted oftour vears, the first o£ which was equal to the regular eighth grade of the 
public schoois. Later an eighth grade diploma was made the basis of admission, and 
the four year course was continued, being broadened and filled in with more cultural 
and professional work. At the April meeting of the board of trustees in 1910 a motion 
was passed to require the completion of ninth grade work for admission and stiU to con- 
tinue tho two and four year couiBes. 

Due to the tact that the most important work of the new university seemed to be the 
preparing of properly trained teachers for the public schools of the island, and that the 
prc^ression of educational work and the openi^ of lai^e numbers of new schools 
through emphasis on this phase of higher instruction, the growth of the normal depart- 
ment has surpassed that of any other department up to the present time. The depart- 
ment has been taxed to its limit in preparing teachers in sufficient numbers to fill ali 
the schools, and at times it has been necessary to send out students who have not com- 
pleted their course to fill out part of a term. 

The larae number of graduates of the last few years have done much to remedy thif 
state of afiairs, however, especially since a normal course leading to the elementary 
certificate has been established in connection with the high school of Ponce, under the 
supervision of tho normal department of the university. The result is that many of 
the elementary graduates of tne last two years have had difficulty in securing schools 
in competition with older and more experienced teachers. This makes it possible to 
require a better preparation before entering the normal department, and will also lead, 
in time, a lai^r number of students to continue their work for four years instead of 
Stopping at the end a! their second year. 

The fundamental ideas imderlying the work in the normal department are two, viz, 
a better training in the subjects to be taught and their related branches, and a pro- 
fessional course that includes both the theory and practice of teaching. Students aie 
required to study theoretically the art of teaching and later put these theories into 
actual operation in the practice school, under the supervision of experienced and 
trained critic teachers. The instruction in the normal department is purelv depart- 
mental, and the increase in the number of students and members of the faculty nas made 
it possible to accomplish this end by securing well-trained and experienced instructorB 
in all the branches of the course of study. The greatest need of the normal depart- 
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ment at the preseDt time is larger ard better lighted rooms for iaborafflricB. This will 
be remedied, it is expected ,.by the completion of the new atructure now under proceae 



The last year has been notable in th( prepress made in manual training and domeetic 
BCiencB. New ahope have been conslructed for the former branch of work; tie latter 
is still carried on in a rented building. Two ineliuctore carry on the work of each eub- 
ject, and itwasneceaBary to limit the enrollment of students in these claeses on account 
of the large number who wished to lake thia work; even by doing this it waanot pos- 
sible to pay the desired attention to the pupils of the grades. In domestic science the 
emphaeiB is laid on the selection and preparation of various claBses of food; and courses 
in sewing are given by the same instructors. In manual training the attempt is made 
to emphasize the use of native materials for the economic needs of the people. Two 
classes of young ladies in basketry, braee, leather, and iron work have been maintained 
during the present year. 

Attention is riven in the normal department, as in other departments of the uni- 
versity, to atudent activities. An athletic club, Dinsical club, literary society, and 
good-government club are supported by the students, and each organization has done 
creditable work during the present year. 

The agricultural department was organized in 1904, the first pupils being received 
on February 3, 1905, After having been maintained with varying fortunes for three 
years it was resolved fe discontinue the school for the year 1908-9, and to put the 
buildings in thorough order fo reopen the school in the fall of 1909. Arrangements 
were made to maintain 40 scholarship studente, and a faculty was appointed. 

The third department, the College of Liberal Arts, wae established oy a ruling of the 
board of trustees at the meeting held April 4, 1910. A two-years' course is offered 
leading to an appropriate certificate. A dean and faculty were appointed. 

The tiniversity has shown a steady growth, enrolling in the last school year, includ- 
ing the summer session, more than 1,000 pupils, matriculated as follows: 

During the college year 217 

During the summer session _ 424 

Practice school 378 

Total 1,019 

The material equipment of the University of Porto Rico consists of, roughly, 200 
acres of land, sometliing more than 100 acres of which are situated within lie munic- 
ipality of Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, while the remainder, 90 acres or more, 
adjoin the United States agricultural experiment station situated in Mayaguez, at 
the western extremity of the island. 

The campus proper comprises 23 acres, faces the military road in Rio Piedraa, and 
contains the buildings of the normal department. Directly back of this campus and 
adioinii^ it are (he grounds which have up to this time comprised the domain of the 
College of Agriculture. Provision has, however, been made for the erection of a 
buildii^ to cost J3O,00O for the College of Agriculture on Ihe land belonging to the 
university in Mayaguez. 

It is hoped that in the near future there will be erected on the campus in Rio 
Piedras a suitable structure to accommodate the students of the College of Liberal 
Arts, already provided tor by the act of the board of trustees, and for the College of 
Science, for which it is hoped early provision will be made. 

The buildings occupied by the normal department are three in number. The 
original normal-school ouilding, erected under the auspices of the department of edu- 
cation before the establishment of the university, is a two-story cement building, 
containing an assembly room which seats 250 persons, study room, four recitation 
rooms, four laboratories, the dean's offlqe, besides storerooms lor materials and sup- 
plies. In the basement are lockers, baths, dressing rooms for Ihe gymnasium classes, 
besides a room devoted to the use of the department of manual trainii^. 

A second building devoted to the use of (he normal department is the practice 
school, a modeai, well-lighted building, containing nine schoohrooms for graded-school 
pupils, several smaller rooms for the use of the practice teachers, a study room, and 
the principal's office. The building contains a library of about 500 volumes, selected 
with particular reference to the children's needs. Besides these two structures, there 
is in use by the normal department a rented structure, facing the carrelera in Rio 
Piedras, known as the Saldafia house. This contains a library of some 5,000 volumes, 
the department of domestic science and fine arts, besides one or two recitation rooms. 

Adjoining the practice school is a playground equipped with modem playground 
apparatus, and a school garden which is entirely maintained by the children of the 
practice school. 
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There in ander construction oa the campus at Rio Piedras one wing of a buildiag 
Which, when completed, will form the ceniral feature of the university group of build- 
inga. The part under construction contains, on the ground tloor, the women's gym- 
oaaium; on the second floor an assembly hall. Provision has already been made by 
Uie board of trustees for the front portion of tJie building, which will provide adequate 
Bpace for the now much-crowded normal department, and tor the students of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. The old buildiag of the normal department is now undergoing a 
remodeling, in the course of which it will metamorphose from the unprepoaseasin* 
Btructure Which it has been in the past to one of some architectural pretension. Grand 
Btatids are also being erected upon the new athletic field. 

The buildings used by the department of agriculture are five in number. The main 
building is a two-sKiry frame structure, containing classrooms, the office of the dean, 
and the library on the ground floor. The second story is used as a dormitory by the 
Htudenta. The students' dining room and the kitchen, as well aa varioua rooms which 
have been occupied in the past aa the residence of the dean of the department are in a 
commodiouB frame building situated near the main buildit^. A cement dairy build- 
ing is adjoining. This is a very attractive structure, costing several thousand dollars, 
and will be equipped with every appliance needed in the conduct of an up-to-date 

Situated at a little distance £rom the dairy is the cow barn, with stalls for 40 cows. 
The superstructure of this building is of wood. The floors and stalls are constructed 
entirely of cement and iron after the moat modern methods. A herd of 23 roistered 
Jersey cows and a herd of Holsteins, besides a considerable number of native cattle, 
occupy the building. In addition to these buildings, there has also been erected 
for the use of the Collie of Agriculture a cement henhouse of modem construction. 
During the paat year the work of the colleM has been successfully carried on. In con- 
nection with the work of the dairy, which is conducted on a commercial basis, aup- 
plyii^ milk to a laige number of customers in San Juan, the students have received 
instruction in modern dairy methods. The large poultry yard, with nearly 500 fowls, 
provides the basis of instruction in the science of incubation and raising of chickens 
tor the market. An apiary furnishes experience in the art of beekeeping. A general 
market garden, besides a special garden plot for each student, furnishes experience 
in the raisii^, on a commercial basis, of the common vegetables. Herds of thorough- 
bred Berkshire and Tamworth ho^s enable the boys to become familiar with the possi- 
bilities of the best breeds in this domestic animal. For general service a Morgan 
atftlliou, Jersey and Holstein bulls, and the boars of the two varieties of hoi^ already 
mentioned, are available, and much is being done to improve the strain of domestic 
animus throughout the island. On the whole the work of the College of Agriculture 
has been the most successful in its history. 

Plans are now completed for the new hiiildins for the College of Agriculture on the 
May^uez campus, andgrnund will be broken at an early dat«. At the opening of the 
comii^ college year the student body of the College of Agriculture will be transferred 
to Mayaguez, the academic work of the course to be taken in the high school of that 
city, the professional work under the direction of members of the staff of the United 
States experiment station. Before the end of the college year it is expected that the 
new building will be completed, a dean and faculty secured, and the work of that 
collie fully organised. For various reasons the erection of the Mayaguez buildii^, 
although provided for by l^ialative appropriation in 1908, has been delayed. In some 
ways til e location of the coUegeat Mayaguez seems not so advantageous as the former 
location at Rio Piedras. However, its proicimit> to the United States experiment 
station, with it« corps of specialists, seems to outweigh any geographical advantages 
which the old location might have had. 

At the Rio Piedras location will still be maintained the dairy, the market garden, 
and the poultry department, students who are specializing along any of these lines 
of work coraii^ from the collie at Mayaguez to receive special instruction. The 
dormitory will still be maintained for such students, who will spend at least one term 
in residence at Rio Piedras. 

For tbe past two yeats the university has maintained a summer session, which has 
boen attended, in each instance, by roughly 400 students. This is a number in excess 
(ft the r^ular enrollment in college classes during the college year. A considerable 
jnaportion of the summer attendance is.made up of teachers in the public schools 
who take this occasion to prepare themselves better for their work. In this way the 
university is of incalculable service to the department of education. .\.t the close of 
the seseion an examination is given fo( the various grades of teachers' license. 

In the spring of 1910 a movement was started to place on the front campus of the 
"" ' ''a memorial to some man noted for his services to education in Porto Rico. 
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This idea finally took the form of a _ 

the public schools ol Porto Rico was allowed to contribute a 

5 cents toward Che memorial. A total sum of, roughly, 92,000 was contributed by more 
than 46,000 children, and a vote taken at the same time resulted in favor of honoring 
Ramfin Baldorioty de Castro. The plans for this memorial are being prepared with 
great care, and work on it should be bejjun at an early date. The exact form which 
ftie memorial shall take has not been fully determined. It will, however, either be 
a Htatue or a memorial gateway. 

The cadet battalion of the unjyersity was oi^atiized in the latter part of the year 
1910-11, but was not properly equipped until the beginning of the year just past. 
The battalion, conaistmg of 135 cadete, has been in cnanje of a retired major of the 
United States Army, assigned to the uaiveraity by the War Department. Headed 
by its own band, the univeraity cadets have been commended lor their poldierly 
appearance, good drill, and behavior. The battalion acted as jruards during the 
insular fair and gave a very creditable exhibition drill. 

Recommendations. — In making specific recommendations for the further develop- 
ment of the University of Porto Rico, I shall consider two aims: First, its immediate 
needs to meet the presiding demands of the people, and, second, its ultimate ideals. 
With the normal department in a flourishing condition and an adequate provision 
made for the College of Agriculture, through the erection of the building at Mayaguea, 
perhaps the most pressing need is for a suitable building for the accommodation of 
the College of Mechanic Arts. It would not be my feeling that this should be 
devoted primarily to the preparation of ei^ineera, but that it should be used for 
the purpose of preparing skilled artisans for all branches of labor, carpenters, plumh- 
ers, cabinetmakers, shoemakers, machinists, blacksmiths, etc. The Morrill fund 
could be drawn upon for the salaries of inatmclora in these various subjects, but 
can not be used for the erection of buildings. Much difficulty has in the past been 
experienced in the proper expenditure of this fund for this very reason. In niany 
ways the most appropriate place for the location of such a department for the uni- 
veraity is Santurce, with its rapidly increasing population and its proximity to the 
shops of the American Railroad Co, At the legislative session of 1909 an attempt 
was made to secure an appropriation tor the erection elsewhere of the building for 
the Boys' Charity School, and the turning over of the structure now occupied by 
that institution to the university. This would he an ideal arrangement from the 
point of view of university organization. The necessary legislation, however, tailed 
to pass. I would recommend that another attempt be made to bring about the 
change at the next session of the insular legislature, and that, in the event of its 
failure to pass, an appropriation of $50,000 be asked for the erection of a building 
for the Collie of Mechanic Arts of the university. 

Bonnitories are also sorely needed for students of both sexes. At present the 
student body of the university is housed in the boarding houses of Rio Piedraa, in 
a majority of cases occupying rooms which, if reasonably sanitary and hygienic, 
lack, nevertheless, the quiet and seclusion which are conducive to scholarly effort, 
and in many instances are not provided with a means of illumination, which makes 
evening study other than a menace to good eyesight. Moreover, under the condi-' 
tions of proiniscuous housing that now exist, a proper supervision of study and 
general conduct is impossible. I therefore recommend that at as early a dat« as the 
finances of the island permit an appropriation of at least $30,000 be made for iJie 
erection of a dormitory for women, to be followed when practicable by a similar 
appropriation for a dormitory for men. With these immediate needs met, the build- 
ings already provided tor completed, and a concomitant increase in the appropria- 
tions tor maintenance accomplished, the university will have fulfilled the moat 
crying demands of the island. 

And this brings us to the discussion oi the broader development of the university, 
the entering of new fields, the creation of new desires. For what I have in mind is 
nothing less than the making of the TTniveraity of Porto Rico info a great Pan 
American institution of learning, which should become the point of academic con- 
tact between the English-speaking and the Spanish-speaking people ot the Western 
Hemisphere. The idea is not a new one, since such an institution has been in the 
mind of man since the days of Bishop Berkeley, but the time never was so ripe as 
now and the place never so appropriate as Porto Rico, Already the University of 
Porto Rico offers fuller courses m the Spanish language and literature than does any 
higher institution ot learning in English-speaking America, and at the same time 
fuller courses in the English language and literature than does any similar institution 
in the Spanish-speaking western world. From the north and from the south people 
of the two languages might come to a spot more beautiful than either have Hiown, 
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to a climate more salubrious and, without cutting tbeniEelves entirely aJoof (rom 
their own language, find a cultured environment within the other. To build up 
Buch a Pan American institution, we should not try to duplicate the uuiversitiea 
either o£ Spanish or of English America, but to create eomefhlng which supplemente 
both. To this end my specific recommendations are as follows, to he put into effect 
aa the finances of the university permit: 

First, To secure the services, either tJirough exchange or temporary employment, 
of men ot science, literature, art, or invention of world-wide renown, Suen men 
should be brought to the university from the United States, Europe, or South 
America for courses ot not less than one semester each, and such courses should be 
announced sufficiently long beforehand throughout both North and South America 
as to make it certain that ail interested will have become informed. 

Second, That there be established, if possible, in correlation with the medical 
department of the United States Department of War, a School of Tropical Medicine, 
This should not be a fuli-fledged medical college, where all the courses are offered 
for a medical degree, but an institution to whiiih medical students and practitioners 
from both Americas could come for specific courses for which the Tropics only offer 
clinical advantages and which consequently can not be taken at home. It is probable 
that many of the special lecturers alluded to in connection with my first recommenda- 
tion would offer courses in connection with such a school. 

Third. That there be established a special department of law or of jurisprudence 
for the study of those particular phases of the subject which have to do with the prin- 
ciples and practice of procedure in Spanish countries. There are to-day in the law 
Bchools of the United States scores and perhaps hundreds of young men who wish to 
provide for the possibility of practice in our Spanish-speaking possessions, or in other 
parts of Spanish America, and no more appropriate place can be found for such a 
preparation than here, with our Spanish -speaking people to help in the acquisition of 
the langu^e and our Spanish procedure in the courts. 
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The Insular Libbakt op Porto Rico. 

IntheyearlMO. on thesuppreBBionof the " Diputaci^n Provincial " and the "Civil 
Institute for Advanced Learning," the books of theee two inBtitutione were collected 
and placed in adequate quarters in the building formerly occupied by them. An 
employee was put in chaise of these books, and various official documente received 
from Washington and the Slate capitals were from time to time added to the collection. 
In the general appropriation act for the year 1902-3 this collection of books was recog- 
nized as a public library, and appropriations were made of |720 tor the librarian and 
1300 for the aesistant librarian and porter. 

In the following year, 1903, an act of the Legislative AEsembly created the Insular 
Library of Porto Eico, to be administered by a board of trustees, consiBting of the 
commissioner of education as president, the commissioner of the interior as vice pres- 
ident, and four other persons appointed by the governor wilh the approval oi the 
Executive Council. The boai-d of trustees was granted power to elect a secretary and 



At the present time the appointive members of the board are as follows: Cayetano 
Colly Tost«,Jos6 G.Torres, J. L. Dunlevy, T. E. Edwards. Mr. Dunlevy is secretary 
and treasurer. 

The library occupies extensive quarters in what is known as the "Diputacifin 
Building," in which are also the post office, the office of the insular telegraph system, 
and the two houses of the Legislative Assembly. The rooms occupied by the library 
consist of a stack room for documents and reports, two rooms occupied by the ciicu- 
lati^ department, a reference and periodical room, a room containing the special col- 
lection of Puertorrequefia, which is also to be used for the special library of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and an extensive corridor opening upon the patio of the building, 
which is also used as a general reading room. It is hoped that this corridor may be 
enlarged at an eajrly date — as it could be at little expense—thus giving still further 
space for the accommodation of general readers. Altogether some 3,000 square feet of 
apace are devoted to library purposes. 

Upon the passage of the foundation act the Insular Library opened a circulating 
department. Residents of San Juan were permitted, tinder certain restrictions, tS 
ti^e out books upon the payment of an annual fee of 13. In 1906 (he fee was abolished 
and greatflr feicilities were afforded the public for making use of books. Books can 
now be drawn for a period of 14 days, or tor a longer term if they are needed for pur- 
poses of study. 

Since the year 1906 annual appropriations of Jl.OOO have been made for the pur- 
chase of books, reviews, and newapapers. A pedagc^ical library of some 3,000 vol- 
umes, belonging to the department of education, was in 1908 transferred to the Insular 
Library. During the last year several important donations of books have been made 
by vanoua scientists and literary men, and the total increase in the number of books 
has been considerable. 

The Insular Library contains approximately 15,500 volumes, of which 10,000 are 
books of general interest and 5,500 are reports and Government documents. The sec- 
tion of the library devoted to newspapers and reviews is being extended systematically. 
16053—12 6 
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